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OCTOBER. 


Tue storms and cold which occurred at 
the equinox have passed away in the 
early part of this month; so that the 
air becomes mild and pleasant in the 
day, but is cold and damp at night; 
and some clothing in addition to that 
which was worn in the summer seems 
to be requisite, especially for those 
who have occasion to be in‘ the open 
air after night. Late fruit now ripens, 
more especially grapes, which however, 
unless under artificial proteetion, 
rarely attain perfection: in y ardent 
try. Farmers are employed inn £. 
cider and perry; and in farthering 
with all convenient haste the tillage of 
wheat, which in generabit is desirable’ 
to finish by the beginning of Novem- 
ber. Vegetation. has‘now reached its 
limit, and trees begin to shew signs 
of a tendency to. part’ with their eloth- 
ing. At first the leaf becomes rigid, 


and assumes a darkér ‘green ; 


3° those | 
only which are at the: extremities of 
the branches, atid: which have been }- 


but lately produced; . retain a lively 
colour; and as these are the most ir- 
ritable and tender, it is-clear that the 
approaching changes are not: the ef- 
fect of cold, but of age. The vessels 
which have hitherto conveyed the ve- 
getable juices having become rigid, 
obstructions take place, and the pow- 
ers of life begin to be called into action 
to throw off those parts which are now 
incumbrances rather than advantages. 
In consequence of a deficiency in the 
vital powers of the leaf, which is first 
acause, and afterwards still farther 
an effect, of the separation now pro- 
ceeding, between the leaf and the 
branch, the fluids contained in the ves- 
sels of the former are left to undergo 
those changes to which the chemical 
aflinities of their component parts dis- 
pose them. 

A solution of the green-coloured 
matter in plants in alcohol, loses its 
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colour by the action of oxygen, and 
the oxygen disappears ; carbonic acid 
gas also discharges the colour, which 
is in some degree — restored by 
neutralizing the acid by an alkali. 
The green parts of plants contain a 
considerable quantity of saline matter ; 
and since the green colour is produced 
by the action of an alkali, it will ap- 
pear in the living plant from any ope- 
ration, of which the removal of an acid, 
leaving an excess of alkali, is the re- 
sult. The decomposition of carbonic 
acid in plants by the agency of solar 
light, seems to be the means employ- 
ed by mature to accomplish this 
pose; for'by these means the acid is 


- 


rawn from its combina- F 


nai 
. tion and expelled, but the alkali is at 
‘the ‘same’ moment rendered - omi- 


Mable juices of the leaf. 

‘tints of colour which the leaves’ 
assume at this séason, or 
ir states of ma 


the cherry 
rious kinds of frat, 

The same observation applies to the 
colours displayed by flowers. (Ellis) 
When the leaf is completely dead, the 
process of sloughing, or the absorption 
of parts by which an escar is formed 
at the base of the peduncle, soon causes 
it to fall to the ground, where in time 
it helps to manure the ground it once 
contributed to shade, In evergreens, 
from the oily nature of their envelope, 
by which external causes are prevent- 
ed from exhausting their irritability, 
some degree of vitality continues until 
the spring, when the process of slough- 
ing commences in them also ; theleaves 
of the Oak and Beech are thrust of 
by the action of the new bud. Not- 
withstanding that the fall of the leaf, 
and all the changes that lead to it, are 
known to proceed from a tendency to . 





— the heart seems to derive greater 
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pleasure from the sight of the woods 
at this period than at any other. The 
stillness and softness of the air, the 
mild splendour of the sun, shining on 
the chastened variety of brown and 
yellow tints of the clothing of the trees, 
convey a pleasing melancholy to the 
feelings, much more grateful than the 
buoyant joy of expectation, that arises 
from the sight of the vivid green of 
spring. 

It is curious to attend to the actions 
of Titmice,(Parus,) among the dying 
but yet suspended leaves_at this sea- 
son. Insects have been employed du- 
ring the latter months of summer, in 
depositing their eggs either on the 
leaves, or in their substance, where 
the larvz feed on their juices, or wait 
their transformations ; and now dilfer- 
ent species of Titmice are employed 
in preventing the too great multipli- 
cation of these creatures. With their 
feet they take hold of the slender pe- 
duncle of the trembling leaf, and with 
the back downward, search in all di- 
rections for their prey; and without 
stopping to resume the erect posture, 
they may be seen jumping from one 
leaf to another with busy anxiety. 

Birds have now generally resumed 
their song. The music of birds has 
been ascribed to the desire of pleasing 
the mate, because it is particularly 
exerted in the time of breeding ; and 
naturalists have been much puzzled 
to assign a reason for the resumption 
of the music at this season, more es- 
pecially as many of them continue it 
through the inclemency of the winter. 
Nay, it is not uncommon for birds to 
sing at a time when they are in great 
distress: a bird that has been starved 
to death, has been known to burst into 
an ecstasy of song just before it.expi- 
red. A bird confined in a room that 
was on fire, has been known to sing 
until it was rescued; and then it be- 
came silent. In the severe winter of 
1813-14, when birds were driven to 
the utmost distress for the want of food, 
a gentleman went in the night into a 
court behind his house, with alanthorn 
light; when a great number of larks, 
(Alaudo Arvensis) that had taken re- 
fuge there, gathered round him, and 
began to sing in alow melancholy tone, 
which he felt to be very touching. 
These cases, and more that might be 
urged, warrant the conclusion that the 
song of birds is a real language ;. and 
that the reason why we hear more ofit 





in the time of pairing than at other 
seasons is, that_in the overllow of 
their little hearts they scem to have 
more to say. 

Winter-birds return. Woodcocks 
drop in ata short distance from the 
sea, and soon disperse themselves 
about; so that after a time they 
seem to be more scarce than at their 
first arrival. The Fieldfare and Red- 
wing make their appearance on high 
grounds and open fields, where they 
are very timid and watchful until the 
cold tames them. They are alwaysin 
motion, feeding like the other species 
of the same genus, (‘Turdus,) on worms, 
and the larve of insects; but when 
these become scarce, they live on hips, 
haws, and other berries. The Lap- 
wing, Reyston Crow, and the Star- 
ling, visit the western counties, where 
the latter seem to be peculiarly at- 
tached to the company of Rooks. The 
Land Rail, and that more rare species, 
the Spotted Rail, do not emigrate, as 
has been generally thought; but they 
remain in the western counties, par- 
ticularly in Cornwall, through the win- 
ter. Various birds that frequent our 
shores, now spread themselves abroad, 
and, asthe waves are in a state of agi- 
tation, appear much on the alert to 
collect their scanty fare. The Gannet 
may be seen beating about in search: 
of herrings, which begin to abound on 
the coast. When the prey is discovered, 
it rises in the air, halfcloses its wings, 
and plunges headlong, perhaps from 
the height of a hundred feet, perpen- 
dicularly into the wave; and it rarely 
happens that it plunges in vain. 

This is, in England, the principal 
time of the migration of the Salmon; 
and its spawn begins to be cast in the 
depth of winter. But in the north of 
Europe, where in winter the rivers are 
a mass of ice, this fish does not begin 
its journey until spring is well advan- 
ced ; and the spawn is cast about mid- 
summer. The uncommon anxiety 
which this fish manifests to get as high 
up the river as possible, when about 
to propagate its species, has long €x- 
cited attention; it has been known to 
proceed to a distance of five hundred 
miles from the sea, and by perseve- 
rance to overcome difficulties appa- 
rently insuperable. 

Come into flower in October :—Naked 
flowering Crocus, C. Nudifloras; and 
Perrennial Knawel, Scleranthus Per- 
cnnis, 
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STRICTURES ON R. CARLILE’S NEW SYS8- 
TEM OF EDUCATION. 

Mr. Epitor. 

Sik,—Your excellent Magazine being 
wore particularly directed to an im- 
partial and unbiassed discussion of 
all those subjects wherein the interests 
of religion, and consequently the mo- 
vals of mankind, are concerned, has 
induced me to direct your attention to 
oue of the most infamous publications 
ihat ever disgraced the press of this | 
or any other country. It is a recent 
work from the pen of that wretched 
inlide] Carlile ; who at the present time 
is justly confined ina prison, as some 
slight punishment for the manifold in- 
juries he has attempted to inflict on 
the weaker part of his readers, through 
the tendency of the various works that 
have at diflerent periods issued from 
his self-styled ‘ Temple of Reason,” in 
Ficet-street ; but who on the present 
occasion may literally be said to have 
‘ Out-Heroded Herod.’ The work al- 
luded to is entitled “An Address 
to Men of Science,” ‘ with a new sys- 
tem of education more adapted io the 
happiness of the rising generation than 
any hitherto extant.” 

Now, Sir, upon what foundation 
would you conceive this new system to 
rest, which, according to the opinion 
promulgated by the author, must ne- 
cessarily be productive of general good 
to society? I tremble while I relate it ; 
The very name of God, the great and 
eternal Author of nature, the ever-liv- 
ing fountain through which the universe 
has its existence, is for the future to be 
totally expunged and obliterated from 
the minds of our offspring, it being a 
remnant of the grossest superstition ; 
and a belief in his existence and at- 
tributes, he considers as inimical to 
and incompatible with, the happiness 
of the human race! It would be stain- 
ing your columns, Sir, were I to quote 
certain passages from this diabolical 
treatise, though at the same time it 
will be necessary to give a few short 
extracts in the author’s own words, 
that your readers may form some idea 
of a book, that never was surpassed 
in moral turpitude, during the worst 
Stages of the French revolution ; take 
the following as an instance, in the first 
page of his work.— 

“IT shall shew that the present sys- 
tom of educating children is entirely on 





@ Wrong basis, and their youthful tume 
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is so far wasted, as to leave them, 
when advanced to years of maturity, 
ina state of compacvative ignorance ; 
I would bauish from our school books 
every word about God, or Devil, Hea- 
ven, or Hell, as hypocritical and un- 
meaning words, mere words of sound, 
and cenfine the attention of children 
and youth io such subjects, as an every 
day’s experience alall evince to them 
to have a foundationia nature. There- 
fore, I would say, that the books of 
children had better be filled with sci- 
cntilic subjects, than with moral pre- 
cepts ; I would most strenuously exhort 
the reader to abandon the idea, if he 
does hold it, that morality is dependent 
onreligion; Ll solemnly and deliberately 
assert, that religion is rather the bane 
than the nurse of morality, What 
avail the dogmas of the priest about 
an end to the world, about a resur- 
rection, about a day of judgment, 
about a heaven and bell, or about re- 
wards and punishments after this life, 
when we assert that matter is impe- 
rishable and indestructible—that it 
always was what it now is, and that 
t will always continue the same. An- 
swer this, ye priests. Come forward, 
ye men of science, and support these 
plain truths, which are as familiar to 
your minds, as the simplest domonstra- 
tion in mathematics is to the expericn- 
ced and accomplished mathematician. 
Away then with the ridiculous idea, 
and the priestly dogma, ofimmortality ; 
away with the contemptible notion that 
our bones, museles,and our flesh, shall 
be gathered together afterthey are rot- 
ted and evaporated, fora resurrection 
to eternal life; away with the idea, that 
we have a sensible soul, which lives dis- 
tinct from, and after the dissolution 
of, the body; it is all a bugbear, a 
priestly imposture.” One more quo- 
tation from this infamous work, and I 
have done. 

Speaking of some of our greatest 
philosophers, he says, “ 1 will not be- 
lieve that Bacon, orNewton, or Locke, 
had any other ideas of the Christian 
religion, or any other religion, than I 
have. In their days, the faggots had 
scarcely been extinguished, nor was 
the fuel thatsupplied them exhausted ; 
they might therefore deem it prudent 
to equivocate as a matter of safety. New- 
ton wasthoroughly ignorant of the che- 
mical properties of matter. Atheisin 
leaves a man to sense, to philosophy, 
io natural piety. It is impossible to 
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analyze the creed of Sir I. Newton, or 
ground any one idea upon it. 
writer must have been an atheist in dis- 
guise.” 

The above will furnish a specimen 
of what the reader has to expect in 
forty-eight pages of letter-press. I 
conceive that a more atrocious libel 
on religion and its professors never 
issued from the press. Believe me, 
Sir, in writing this I am actuated by 
no other motive than a sincere desire 
(in common, I trust, with every honour- 
able character in the kingdom) to 
check the dissemination ofa work, the 
design of which is totally to overturn 
all our existing establishments, and 
which must tend to do incalculable 
injury to the youthful mind. 

The work is evidently designed for 
the perusal of the lower orders; his 
addressing it to ‘‘ Men of Science” is 
a mere pretext, as no men of real sei- 
ence could regard it otherwise than 
with that contempt and disdain it so 
richly deserves. Indeed, what would 
the opinion of any man be, were he to 
be told that such great and good men 
as Sir I. Newton, Locke, Boyle, and 
other philosophers, equally eminent 
for their piety and talents, were but 
Atheists in disguise? This is making 
an assertion against the opinion of the 
whole world ; for Iam not acquainted 
with any author who has had the te- 
merity to state what demonstrably con- 
tradicts itself through the medium of 
all their works. 

That the immortal authors of the 
‘ Principia,’ and of the ‘ Essay on the 
Human Understanding,’ should have 
so glaring a falsehood stated respecting 
their memory, by one, whose publica- 
tions, for the honour of this nation, it 
is most devoutly to be wished may 
sink into that oblivion they so justly 
merit, is matter of regret only so far 
as it may affect the vicious, the igno- 
rant, and the weaker part of society, 
which of course must comprise a con- 
siderable majority of the population 
of this and every othercountry. It is 
among these classes, that Carlile rests 
his hopes of undermining the social 
fabric, and of brutalizing the ‘ noblest 
work of God,’ as was but too fatally 
proved afew years since in a neighbour- 
ing country. 

it is a curious fact, that not a sin- 
gle allusion is made to that ‘ blood- 
stain’d period’ throughout the whole 
publication. At that time, as is uni- 
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versally known, all religion was abo- 
lished, and a disbelief in the existence 
of an overruling Providence publicly 
proclaimed: but this would have been 
an unfortunate point of time for Car- 
lile to have noticed, after the ideal 
state of purity and happiness he had 
drawn, as consequent upon a total 
abandonment of all religion. After 
having perused the works of some of 
the most celebrated authors who have 
written principally for the purpose of 
attempting the destruction of Christia- 
nity, such as Paine, Tindal, Rousseau, 
Volney, and others of less notoriety in 
thecause of infidelity, I do not recollect 
a single passage in the works of any 
of the above-named writers, that is 
equal to the delinquency contained in 
the pamphlet upon which [ am now 
animadverting. Though T. Paine has 
shewn so decided a disbelief of the 
Christian dispensation, yet as it re- 
gards the existence of a Supreme Cre- 
ator, he has not hesitated to state his 
firm conviction of thatimportant truth. 
But this man, if I may so term him, 
after having assailed our established 
religion in a manner disgusting to re- 
late, is not content with that, but he 
must deny the existence of Omnipo- 
tence, and, what is, if possible, more 
horrible, blame our belief in a first 
cause, as having occasioned much of 
our unhappiness in this world. Had I 
not seen this statement promulgated in 
the work to which I am now referring, 
I could scarcely have believed such a 
wretch to have been in existence. 

Of what service was the punishment 
inflicted onCarlile, for vending the ‘Age 
of Reason,’ if writings of a still more 
diabolical tendency are allowed thus to 
go unnoticed? Is it from a motive of 
revenge against the government, for 
the just but too lenient treatment he 
has received, that he appears thus de- 
termined to continue his old trade, of 
traducing andvilifyingwhat the best and 
greatestmen in allagesoftheworldhave 
held sacred? There are some, doubtless, 
who consider him a martyr in the cause 
of infidelity ; and that he is persecut- 
ed on the mere score of opinion. In 
answer to this, I would say, Ifany in- 
dividual is to be found, who can with 
sincerity assimilate his ideas in unison 
with the infamous assertions of Car- 
lile, would that individual, if an ho- 
nourable man, publish to the world 
what he must know can do no possible 
good, but must necessarily tend to 
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prove greatly detrimental to the best 
interests of society? In what words 
then can we express our abhorrence 
of such characters as Carlisle, who, 
after treating the immortality of the 
soul as a mere iliusion, an ignis fatuus, 
pourtrays to us an imaginary state of 
bliss in this world, that will amply 
indemnify us for our non-existence 
hereafter? But even this is not to be 
granted us, unless we implicitly follow 
the directions so minutely laid down 
in his ‘‘ Address to Men of Science.” 
What an excellent figure would Car- 
lile have made during the mania of 
the revolution in France! He would 
then have been in his proper element! 
With the Brissots and Robespieres he 
probably would have made himself 
highly conspicuous; though it appears 
to me, that notorious as these men 
were, they would almost have been 
ashamed of his company. I cannot 
conceive that any work published at 
that period, could possibly in its na- 
ture have been more calculated to 
unhinge the elements of society, 
than the present publication. His 


whole family appear to be infected 
with the same disease, doubtless aris- 
ing from the execrable example taught 


them. What a father must that be, 
who can thus deliberately teach his 
offspring (let his own opinions be what 
they may) to despise and ridicule that 
which the majority of the world, and 
the wisest and best of men, look upon 
with awe and reverence. > 


Holloway, near Islington, 
Aug. 25, 1821. 
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Extract from an old Book, §c. Se. 


Mr. Epitor, 


Sir,—There lies before me a copy 
of that somewhat rare, and certainly 
very curious book, called “EIKQN 
BASIAIKH’, ‘professing, as is well 
known, to be written by that unfor- 
tunate monarch Charles I. but long 
attributed to the pen of Bishop 
Gauden, whom, however, later evi- 
dence has proved not to have been 
the writer. The work contains twenty- 
eight chapters, wherein are discussed 
the most prominent topics connected 
with the proceedings of the king at that 
most calamitous period of his life and 
sovernment, from the time when his 
kingdom began to be divided against 





itself, to the terrible crisis. The whole 
is written in a very vigorous and 
manly style, and seems to be the best 
extenuation of the errors and motives 
of that prince, that could have been 
devised ; and, read in reference to the 
eventful period above mentioned, must 
needs produce peculiar feelings. 

In 1767, three letters appeared in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, written 
from this neighbourhood, and tending 
to shew that the actual executioner of 
Charles I. was one William Walker, 
who died at Darnal, a village about a 
mile from Sheffield, (as his epitaph, in 
the parish church at the latter place, 
set forth,) in November 1700: this is 
presumed principally from the dying 
confession of Walker, and the concur- 
rent testimony of the “ State Trials,” 
wherein it is observed in the trial of 
William Hulet, for being one of the 
masquers on the scaffold, that the 
stroke was given by Walker, and the 
head then held up by Hulet. The 
whole of the evidence to be deduced 
from these letters makes it very 
probable, if not certain, that William 
Walker above mentioned was the 
actual executioner. Mr. Hunter, how- 
ever, the learned and judicious histo- 
rian of Hallamshire, attempts to dis- 
parage the above report, yet, as I 
think, on insufficient grounds. 

Connected with the book and report 
above mentioned, I have to add the 
following extract, written on one of 
the blank leaves of a copy of the 
’Exwy Bao) lately in my posses- 
sion, and once belonging to a person 
of Darnal. It exhibits the most bitter 
and fiery spirit of republicanism; 
and some expressions rather tend to 
strengthen the opinion respecting 
Walker:—“‘ We glory in the remem- 
brance of having the honour to be his 
majesty’s judges, ignominiously called 
regicides, applauded mightily for their 
zeal and integrity for the good old 
cause, and cordial approbation, and 
the great effects, these of which we 
annually celebrate on the 30th of 
January, that derisional festival which 
we keep like true patriots of our coun- 
try, and that the true spirit of liberty 
may never die. We not only declare 
ourselves brave defenders of that glo- 
rious action, by reverencing that va- 
liant arm that did that noble deed, 
and annually signalize our gratitude 
to the pious memory of those illus- 
trious, (the writer’s pen here seems to 
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have slipped a word,) who by their 
undaunted magnanimity brought un- 
paralleled to a happy issue, and left 
behind them such a glorious example 
which we will ne’er neglect to imitate 
when we shall have the like occasion. 
We are the cocks that dare crow, and 
make the lion tremble.” On the blank 
leaf preceding this extract, is written 
in reference to the book, ‘ Fleshly 
relief for the sons of Adam.” 

As connected with a subject of per- 
ennial interest in English history, I 
will transcribe a part of the second 
‘chapter from the Basilike, entitled 
“Upon the Earl of Strafford’s Death.” 
The.royal prosopoiea observes,— 

** J looked upon my lord of Strafford 
as a gentleman, whose great abilities 
might make a prince rather afraid, 
than ashamed to emploie him in the 
greatest affairs of state. 

“* For those were prone to create in 
him great confidence of undertakings ; 
and this was like enough to betraie 
him into great errors, and manie eni- 
mies; whereof he could not but con- 
tract good store, while mooving in so 
high a spheer and with so vigorous a 
lustre, he must needs (as the sun) rais 
manie envious exhalations, which, con- 
densed by a popular odium, were capa- 
ble to cast a cloud on the brightest 
merit and integritie. 

*“ Though I cannot in my judgment 
approovy all hee did, driv’n (it may be) 
by the necessities of times, and the 
temper, more than led by his own dis- 
position to anie height and rigour of 
actions; yet I could never be con- 
vinced of anie such criminousness in 
him, as willingly to expose his life to 
the stroke of justice, and malice of 
his enemies. 

“ T never met with a more unhappy 
conjuncture of affairs, than in the 
business of that unfortunate earl; 
when between my own unsatisfiedness 
of conscience, and a necessitie (as 4 
some told me) of satisfying the im- 
portunities of some people; I was 
persuaded by those that I think wished 
mee well, to chuse rather what was 
safe than what seemed just ; preferring 
the outward peace of my kingdoms 
with men, before that inward exact- 
ness of. conscience with God. * * * * 
= es 

“ ¥ I sce it a bad exchange to 
wound a man’s own conscience, there- 
by to-salv state sores; to calm the 





storms of popular discontents by stir- 


ring up a tempest in a man's own 
bosom. 

‘Nor hath God’s justice failed in 
the event and bad consequences, to 
shew the world the fallacie of that 
maxim, Better one man perish (though 
unjustly) than the people be displeased 
or destroyed. 

“In all likelihood I could never 
have suffered with my people greater 
calamities (yet with greater comfort,) 
had I vindicated Strafford’s innocence, 
at leas by denying to sign that destruc- 
tive bill according to that justice which 
my conscience suggested to me, then 
I have don sinse I have gratified som 
men’s unthankful importunities with 
so cruel a favour; and I have ob- 
served, that some who counselled me 
tu sign that dill, have been so far from 
receiving the rewards of such ingra- 
tiatings with the people, that no men 
have been harrased and crushed more 
than they. Hee only hath been Iecast 
vexed by them who counselled me not 
to consent against the vote of my own 
conscience. 1 hopeGod hath forgiven 


me, and the sinful rashness of that 
business. *** ** * ## # # # aw # 


ov # & +. ‘ 
“Nor were the crimes @hj 
against him so clear as after a« 
and fair hearing to give satisfaction to 
the major part of both hous¢s, espe- 
cially that of the lords, of wh&m scarce 
a third part were present,.yhen she 
bill passed that hous. And for the 
Hous of Commons, manie gentlemen 
disposed enough to diminish my lord 
of Strafford’s greatness and power, 
yet unsatisfied of his gui in law, 
durst not condemn him, who, for their 
integrity in their votes, were (by post- 
ing their names) exposed to the po- 
pular calumnie, hatred, and Jur, 
which then grew so exorbitant iaf their 


clamors for justice, (that is,-to have 
both myself and the two houses vote, 
and do as they would haye us,) that 


manic (tis thought) wq@ rather terri- 
fied to concur with: th®ycondemning 
partie, than satisfied thatof right they 
ought to do so. * * 

‘* This tenderness anil regreet I find 
in my soul, for having had any hand 
(and that very unwillingly, Goud knows) 
in shedding one man’s blood unjastly, 
though under the color and formalitie 
of justice, and pretences of avoiding 
public mischicfs, which uidy (I hope) 
bee some evidence before God and 
man to all posicritic, that.1 am fae 
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from bearing justly that vast load and 
guilt of all that blood which hath been 
shed in this unhappie war, which some 
men will needs charge on me to ease 
their own souls, who am, and ever 
shall bee, more afraid to take away 
any man’s life unjustly, than to lose 
my own.” Then follows (as at the 
end of all the chapters) a series of 
penitential reflections and prayers 
appropriate to the subject. 

I have by me a large sheet published 
at the Restoration, entitled ‘* Eng- 
land’s Black Tribunal, or the Royal 
Martyrs,” containing a large wood cut 
with heads of eighteen of the nobility 
who suliered death in the cause of 
their royal master, with a likeness 
also of the king himself, ‘* Enthron’d 
in centre of the planets bright,” as the 
verse has it. Round the picture are 
ascries of doggerel verses appropriated 
to each of the heads. I shall conclude 
this article with the one referring to 
Strafford, which may be amusing, from 
the salvo it contains for the loss of a 
head: 

“ 0 Strafford! thy dear only king, 
Lamented thy sad suffering ; 
And at his death thy fate was such 


As griev’d his conscience very much. 
If he who was both king and saint 
Did thus thy life and goodness paint ; 
Encomiums thou needest none, 
Enough, the thing by Charles is done.” 


Sheffield, Aug. 18th, 1820. 
——— 

DEFENCE OF WORDSWORTH. 

Mr. Epiror, 
Sir,—It is not my intention to reply 
at length to the “‘ Vindication of Lord 
Byron's Poetry,” (col. 810,) but rather 
to recur to and improve the remarks 
which I have already made respecting 
his lordship and Mr. Wordsworth. 

If your correspondent Aristarchus, 
as he somewhat pompously siyles him- 
self, thinks fit to look into your Maga- 
zine for March last, he will there find 
that I have spoken of Lord Byron in 
terms of eulogy; and in the number 
for July, where, in a paper upon 
Wordsworth, I had occasion to men- 
tion his lordship, I never questioned 
his claim to the title of a great poet. 

y censures were directed to the im- 
moral tendency of his writings; and 
upon this, the only point of attack, 
your correspondent never attempts a 





vindication. If Aristarchus has em- 
braced the infidel sentiments avouched 
in the poetry of Lord Byron, it may 
account for the indiscriminate praise 
he has lavished upon him, but it does 
not invalidate my assertions. The 
time has been when Dr. Wollcott was 
regarded as the greatest poet of the 
reign of George the Third,* but his 
laurels were gathered upon an im- 
pure soil, and they have withered. No 
essayist now borrows a plume from 
them to ornament his productions. 
Your correspondent seems to ima- 
gine, that he has aimed a bold stroke 
at Wordsworth, and demolished at 
once his poctical character. But far 
greater wits than himself have not 
been able to accomplish this. If the 
Ethiopian cannot be made white with 
washing, neither has the muse of 
Wordsworth become black by all the 
bottles of ink, hor maimed by all the 
arrows of criticism, which have been 
hurled against her. More than twenty 
years have elapsed since the poems of 
Wordsworth at first appeared in a 
small edition, when they were imme- 
diately attempted to be “‘ run down;” 
but they have now obtained a name 
and a place among the magnates of 
the land. But Aristarchus is cvident- 
ly unacquainted with his writings, and 
with the writings of his cotemporaries, 
else he would have known that nearly 
all the great poets of the age have 
paid him their eloquent homage. His 
fame is upborne by “a cloud of wit- 
nesses.” He has been acknowledged 
with reverence by Rogers, Corneval, 
and the author of Waverley. 
Montgomery, in his critique upon 
the Excursion, in the Eclectic Review, 
pronounces it a poem, “‘ not more dis- 
tinguished by the depth, compass, and 
variety of its speculation, than by ex- 
quisite choice of ornament, and inimi- 
tably appropriate diction ;” and in 
another place, when speaking of 
Wordsworth generally, he terms him 
a poet who seems “ all eye when he 
sees, all ear when he listens, all in- 
tellect when he reasons, and all sensi- 
bility when he is touched.” Moore, 
the author of Lallah Rookh, tells us, 
that “‘ Wordsworth is a poet even in 
his puerilities, one whose capacious 
mind, like the great pool of Norway, 
draws into its vortex, not only the 
mighty things of the deep, but its 





* See Dr. Aikin’s Annual Review. 
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minute weeds and refuse.” Coleridge, 
in his “ Friend,” owns him as “ apoet 
who has received the harp with reve- 
rence, and struck it with the hand of 
wer;” and, lastly, Hazlitt, in his 
** Table Talk,” lately published, eulo- 
gizes the poetry of Wordsworth, “ in 
comparison of which,” says he, “ all 
that Lord Byron has written is but 
EXAGERATED COMMONPLACE.” 
I am, yours, &c. 


Bridge-street, Derby, Sept. Gth, 1821. 
 — 
ON THE BOILING OF POTATOES. 


Mr. EpiTor. 

Sir,—I was very much pleased with 
the historical observations which you 

ublished, (col. 797,) respecting the 

otato. To this root no one can 
attach a greater value than myself. 
But while I fecl thankful to Divine 
Providence for this simple but useful 
vegetable, I cannot but regret that it 
should be so seriously injured in the 
dressing as it frequently is, by those to 
whom the management of cooking is 
consigned. In Lancashire and Che- 
shire, the Potato is brought to the 
table in the highest state of perfection 
of which its nature has hitherto been 
found to be susceptible, but in most 
other parts of the kingdom the inha- 
bitants have a lesson yet to learn. 

Having been brought up in Lanca- 
shire, and accustomed to this vegeta- 
ble, where it is served up both in ap- 
Senge and taste remarkably good, 

was greatly disappointed on leaving 
the country, to find it brought to the 
table in a manner no way inviting. 
Sometimes it has been saturated with 
water, and at other times hard and 
clammy, which rendered its look bad 
and its taste still worse. 

On making inquiries, the people, in 
some places, wondered at my dissatis- 
faction, and in others they ascribed 
the defect to the bad quality of the 
Potato, and to the uncongenial soil. 
But so far as I have been able to ex- 
tend my observations, not one appear- 
ed conscious that the preparation was 
defective, and that a Potato, but in- 
different in quality, might be much 
improved by good management in 
dressing it. Satisfied of this defi- 
ciency, allow me, Sir, to forward for 
your insertion, in your valuable and 
widely extended miscellany, a recipe 





for preparing this valuable article of 
life.— 

Select the potatoes as nearly of one 
size as possible, pare off the skins, 
and wash them very well, then put 
them into an iron pot, and cover them 
with cold water; place the pot on the 
fire, and cause them to boil as soon as 
possible. Care, however, must be 
taken, that after they begin to boil, they 
be not suffered to boil quick, but rather 
slow. In about ten or fifteen minutes 
after they begin to boil, try them care- 
fully with a fork ; and as soon as they 
receive the fork very easily, and 
appear to be breaking on the surface, 
take them off the fire, and be particu- 
larly careful to pour from them all the 
water, and then putting the pot on the 
fire for about five minutes, continue to 
shake the pot so as to move the bulk 
of the potatoes, and the steam will eva- 
porate, and the potatoes will assume 
a pleasant and dry surface. Care 
must be taken in this latter process 
that they do not burn at the bottom of 
the pot. You have only then to take 
a clean napkin, and putting it over and 
pressing it down on the potatoes in 
the pot, place them at some little dis- 
tance from the fire, and they will keep 
for an hour, if necessary, good looking 
and good tasted. Some persons, after 
the water is poured off, sprinkle a 
little salt on the potatoes while shaking 
them, which is said to heighten their 
flavour; but this is an experiment 
which I never tried. “e 


August 11, 1821. 
ce” ae 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
LEONARDO ARETINO. 


(Continued from col. 689.) 


Tue refractory Cardinals, on quitting 
Lucca, repaired to Pisa, where they 
took the bold step of constituting 
themselves a general council, in which 
capacity they summoned the principal 
ecclesiastical dignitaries of the vari- 
ous countries in Europe to assist 
them in the task of composing the 
distractions of the Church. In this 
crisis of his affairs, Leonardo still ad- 
hered to the fortunes of Gregory, 
whom he accompanied on his return 
from Lucca to Siena, in the month of 
July 1408. But wearied and disgust- 
ed by the unsettled life which he had 
of late been compelled to lead, and 
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scandalized by the intrigues and 
dissensions of which he was the daily 
witness, he began to envy the tran- 
quillity enjoyed by his friend Poggio, 
who had retired from the pontifical 
court to Florence, where he devoted 
himself to the intercourses of friend- 
ship and the prosecution of his stu- 
dies. He therefore requested the 
kind interposition of Poggio and of 
Niccolo Niccoli, to procure for him, in 
his native republic, some official sta- 
tion, which might justify him in quit- 
ting the service of the Pontiff. In 
this wish, however, he was for the 
present disappointed ; and after pay- 
ing a visit to the baths of Petrioli, 
he went to his native city Arezzo on 
ihe first of December 1408; and from 
thence proceeded to rejoin his mas- 
ter, who, in the course of his wander- 
ings, had fixed his abode at Rimini. § 
Individuals who have familiar ac- 
cess to the great, are ever troubled 
with the importunities of those who 
hunger and thirst after places of pro- 
fitand trust. To these importunities 
Leonardo appears to have been ex- 
posed, in consequence of the interest 
which it was presumed that he had 
established with his Holiness, in con- 


sequence of the fidelity of his attach- 


ment to him. During his residence 
at Rimini, he received a letter from 
Niccolo Niccoli, requesting him to 
exert his influence to advance an 
aspiring ecclesiastic to a bishopric 
which was supposed to be vacant. 
The reply which he made to this ap- 
plication may afford hints of advice to 
candidates for the mitre in modern 
times. 

“Your letter, which I received to- 
day, announces to me the notable 
cupidity and immature haste of your 
friend, who, with a view of serving 
God without the inconveniences of 
poverty, desires a rich bishopric.— 
In replying to this part of your epistle, 
not to hold out delusive hopes to 
your friend, who may be a good man, 
but, as I conceive, by no means a man 
of the world, I must inform you that 
you are deceived by the reports of 
the deprivation of the bishop whom 
you mention. You may be assured 
that no such step has been, or is, con- 
templated in this court. Besides, you 
must allow me to suggest, what in- 
deed ought not to have escaped the 


attention of your friend and yourself 
that with respect to promotions of this 
kind, the ground ought to be well laid 
by careful and diligent previous mea- 
sures, so that they who have the 
power may also be inspired with the 
will to bestow them. These previous 
measures, without which all expecta- 
tions are futile and vain, your friend 
seems totally to have neglected. Re- 
member that this court is crowded by 
our counirymen, whose opposition 
must be silenced, or whose interest 
must be conciliated, by a bribe. If 
you imagine that [I can effect this 
business by a simple application, you 
are egregiously mistaken. As Juvenal 
says, 

To rise to power, commit some daring crime; 
For probity is praised, and left to starve. 

“1 write my sentiments freely on this 
point, in order that you may under- 
stand, that if you would attain your 
object, you must change your mea- 
sures. As to myself, I am ready to 
serve you to the utmost of my ability ; 
but at this time I have not power to 
compete with the projects of the am- 
bitious men by whom I am sur- 
rounded. Let the candidate then do 
his Holiness some signal service, in 
order that his name may be received 
with due favour. The Deity proposes 
the good things of life as prizes ; these 
prizes, however, are not the meed of 
the indolent spectator, but of the stre- 
nuous and active champion.” + 

Though Leonardo thus instructed 
the ecclesiastical aspirant how to 
make his way to preferment in the 
pontifical court, he was too indepen- 
dent in spirit himself to practise the 
lesson which he thus inculcated. 
Whilst he attended to the routine of 
his duty as one of the secretaries of 
his Holiness, he was careful not to 
foment the divisions which gave scan- 
dal to the Christian community, or 
to assist in drawing up the anathemas 
and processes which were fulminated 
against the enemies of Gregory. By 
this conduct, his interest at court was 
diminished, and he became liable to 
invidious animadversion. Bat in this 
decline of favour, he consoled himself 
by the approbation of his conscience; 
supported by which, he firmly resolved 
not to quit the onward path of integ- 
rity. It was his earnest wish to do 
no wrong to any one; and on his 





_  §Mehi Vita Leon. Aret, p. 37. 
No. 32.—Vor. TH, 





t Leon: Aret- Epist. lib. iii- ep, 7. 
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being permitted to abstain from co- 
operating in any act of injustice, he 
rested his continuance in the service 
of Gregory*. In the mean time, he 
occupied ‘many of his leisure hours, 
in investigating the antiquities of the 
city of Rimini, of which we find the 
following interesting aceount in a 
letter to Niccolo Niccoli: 

“You have been impelled by your 
ardent curiosity, on the subject of 
antiquities, to request me to give you 
information by letter, should I find 
any monuments of ancient art at 
Rimini. Though I had already made 
the requisite researches on my own 
account, for the gratification of your 
wishes, I renewed my investigations 
with all possible diligence and’ mi- 
nuteness. Rimini, as I suppose you 
are well aware, was a very ancient 
and celebrated colony of the Roman 
people. But it has shared the fate of 
other ancient cities. It contains mo- 
numents of very ancient works, but 
so ruined and worn by time, that it 
is next to impossible to ascertain 
their original plan, or the uses to 
which they were destined. There 
are, however, two remarkable and 


excellent specimens of antique work- 


manship, still almost entire, well 
worthy of observation, and distin- 
guished by their beauty, which I will 
describe to the best of my ability. 

“ The first is a lofty and magnificent 
Gate, built with squared stones, and 
highly finished and ornamented, the 
antiquity of which is evinced by the 
inscription by which it is surmounted. 
For although some of the letters of 
the inscription in question, are lost in 
consequence of the dilapidation of 
the edifice, the name of the consul 
under whose auspices it was erected 
is still legible, and the dipthongs are 
exhibited in the antique fashion of 
the Greeks. This gate was originally 
flanked by two towers; but these 
being built, not with stone, but brick, 
are almost entirely fallen into decay. 
Thus much as to the first relic of an- 
tiquity. The second is a most beau- 
tiful and elegant Bridge, which, as 
appears by the inscriptions engraven 
on its battlements, was a gift pre- 
sented to the city by Augustus and 
Tiberius. In all probability it was 
begun by the former of those empe- 
rors, and finished by the latter; or 


perhaps it was projected by the one, 
and executed by the other. How- 
ever this may be, the structure of the 
bridge is very magnificent, and it is 
highly decorated with marble. The 
piers are four feet deep in the water, 
supporting four arches. The bridge 
is sufficiently broad to allow two 
carriages moving in opposite direc- 
tions easily to pass each other, and 


| on each side there is an elevated path- 


way for foot passengers. The battle- 
ments are made of marble, in single 
slabs placed upright, and resting 
each on its own base, and rounded 
at the top. The most remarkable 
circumstance which I observed in 
this magnificent bridge, is, that it is 
extended in exquisite and correspon- 
dent workmanship, beyond each bank 
of the river, so as to obviate those 
changes of the course of the stream 
which might be the effect of a sudden 
rise of its current. The highway con- 
nected with it was formed of the same 
kind of stones, with which the high- 
ways about Rome were formerly con- 
structed. Of this there still remain 
some vestiges, and many stones of 
the kind to which I have alluded are 
to be found in various places, scatter- 
ed in the vicinity of the road. From 
these two monuments of antiquity, it 
may be determined with sufficient 
certainty, that this city was not in 
times of old, of greater, but rather of 
somewhat less extent than it is at pre- 
sent; for on the side. which looks 
towards Pesaro and the Temple of 
Fortune, there isthe ancient gate which 
I have just described, and, on the op- 
posite side, looking towards Ravenna, 
there is the bridge of Augustus and 
Tiberius, extending over the river 
which washes the walls of the town. 
In other parts, as well towards the sea 
as towards the land, are seen the ves- 
tiges of the ancient fortifications, which 
were formerly surrounded by an open 
space called the Pomerium, and upon 
the inspection of which it is evident, 
that in modern times the town has 
been considerably enlarged.” + 

In the fourteenth century, a repu- 
tation for literary attainments was, 
throughout the whole of Italy, a sure 
passport to the favour of the great. 
The accomplished scholar was deemed 
entitled to familiar intercourse with 
sovereign princes. It is not, then, 





* Leon. Aret. Epist, lib, iii. ep. 8. 
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matter of surprise, that, during his 
residence at Rimini, Leonardo should 
have been honoured with the friendly 
notice of Carlo Malatesta, lord of 
that place, and of the surrounding dis- 
trict, and that he should, as he him- 
self declares, have been admitted to 
his table, and allowed to partake of 
his amusements, to share in his stu- 
dies, and freely to discuss with him all 
the current topics of disputation f. 
Leonardo was no flatterer; we may 
therefore give a considerable degree 
of credit to the eulogium on his newly 
acquired friend, with which he closes 
his letter to Niccolo Niccoli, on the 
antiquities of Rimini. 
‘ Bat since I have undertaken to 
describe the ancient monuments of 
this place, I must not omit to mention 
one specimen of antiquity, to which 
nothing comparable can be found in 
Rome, in Athens, or in Syracuse. I 
speak not of a statue of Parian marble, 
or of Corinthian brass; I speak of 
nothing mute, the object of childish 
admiration; but of a personage who 
is the express image of those excellent 
men of old time, of whom we read with 
fixed admiration, and whose memory 
we hold in veneration ; I mean Carlo 
Malatesta, the lord of this state. You 
know that I am not much given to 
commendation ; you will therefore the 
more readily believe me when I say, 
that as often as I look upon him, I 
seem to myself to behold a Marcus 
Marcellus, or a Furius Camillus, men 
who were at once invincible in war, 
and gentle, and observant of the laws, 
inpeace. Trust me, my friend, I nei- 
ther deceive you, nor am deceived 
myself. I never yet saw a man who 
more nearly resembled the illustrious 
men whom I have just mentioned, in 
greatness of mind, in pre-eminence of 
genius, and in other virtues worthy of 
a distinguished chief. On this ovea- 
sion, I do not deal in oratorical flou- 
rishes : let these be applied to indivi- 
duals whose virtues and actions stand 
in need of being set off by ornament, 
as paint and finery are used to supply 
the want of beauty in women. * Be- 
sides, [have neither time nor space, 
in the composition of a letter, to write 
a formal panegyric on his character. 
I say nothing, then, of his illustrious 
birth, of the glory of his ancestors, 
of his wealth, and of his power. For 


+ Leon. Aret. Epist. lib. vi. ep. 7. 








why should I dwell on such topics as 
the splendour of his family, when, in 
whatever station he had heen born, he 
would have acquired nobility, glory, 
and honour, by his extraordinary vir- 
tues? I will only briefly say thus 
much, that by the munificence of the 
Divine Providence all the virtues of 
a long line of illustrious ancestry are 
so united in him, that whosoever of 
his predecessors was distinguished by 
magnanimity, by wisdom, by valour, 
or by justice, all their noble endow- 
ments are exemplified in him, as being 
their legitimate successor. It is in- 
deed altogether wonderful in how 
many and how various things this 
prince excels. In the first place, his 
glory and skill in war is acknowledged 
by the concurrent testimony of all 
competent judges, His military ex- 
ploits are great and memorable. Vic- 
tory has crowned his arms from his 
early youth ; and in the course of his 
campaigns he has evinced a gencrous 
loftiness of spirit, and an invincible 
strength of body, in the encountering 
of dangers. If you attend to his con- 
duct in peace, you will find him dis- 
tinguished by a maturity of wisdom, 
and by a singular prudence, the fruit 
of an excellent understanding, im- 
proved by constant experience in af- 
fairs of the highest importance. Add 
to this, what is in my opinion most 
wonderful, that a person who has been 
engaged in pursuits which seem to 
preclude all attention to study, has 
attained to an eminence in literature 
which has been reached by compara- 
tively few of those who have devoted 
the whole of their lives to the culti- 
vation of letters. He is, moreover, 
endowed with those eminent virtues, 
without which all other princely ac- 
complishments are instruments of mis- 
chief, namely, modesty, a high sense 
of honour, clemency, piety, and in- 
tegrity. Such is the activity of his 
genius, that whether he reads the an- 
cient authors, or composes in verse or 
prose, he seens born for that particu- 
lar employment. Another of his qua- 
lifications I should not perhaps have 
mentioned, had it not been enumerat- 
ed amongst the accomplishments of 
Augustus and Titus, namely, that his 
handwriting is so elegant, that it 
equals, or even surpasses, that of his 
secretaries. I cannot therefore de- 
termine, whether he is more powerful 
or more Jearned—more strong in body 
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or in mind—more just, or more inge- 
nious. Some persons there are who 
estimate his good fortune by the suc- 
cess of his enterprises: but this suc- 
cess I attribute to his industry, his 
justice, and his piety ; for it is a say- 
ing of Furius Camillus, that pros- 
perity attends the servants, adversity 
the contemners, of the gods. it is 
not my intention to institute a compa- 
rison between Malatesta and any of 
the great men of classic times ; but in 
complying, with the request which you 
have made me, to give you an account 
of the specimens of antiquity which are 
to be found at Rimini, I thought it 
my duty not to omit to mention, with 
due praise, his talents and his vir- 
tues.”’* 
( To be continued. ) 


a, ee 


AN ATTEMPT TO DEMONSTRATE THE 
DEFECTIBILITY OF THE HUMAN 
MIND, AND THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
FALL OF MAN, FROM PREMISES UN- 
CONNECTED WITH THE BIBLE. 


Tue defectibility of the human mind is 
demonstrable from the prevalence of 
vice. 

For since our volition is not excited 
without an action of the mind, whereby 
we decide upon the motives presented 
to our choice, it follows that every act 
of wickedness results from a determi- 
nate action of the mind. And since 
the prevalence of vice incontrovertibly 
proves a propensity to evil, and that 
propensity can never excite our voli- 
tion, except it bias the mind in the 
choice of motives; therefore, as the 
mind feels repugnant or not in the 
choice of good or evil motives, so the 
bias of the propensity to evil does or 
does not prevail. Butsince the propen- 
sity to evil is incontrovertibly proved 
from the prevalence of vice, its bias 
upon the mind must be in the same 
proportion as vice is prevalent. Now, 
since the propensity and the preva- 
lence have the same relation as cause 
and effect, that relation must be deter- 
minate ; that is, they must have a de- 
terminate ratio to cach other. Where- 
fore the inference is just, that, in pro- 
portion to the prevalence of vice, the 
mind of man is more or less propense 
to evil, and. cannot therefore be inde- 
fectible. 








* Leon, Aret, Epist. lib. iii. ep. 9. 


For if it be otherwise, and the pre- 
valence be not in a determinate ratio 
to the propensity to evil, then one act 
of wickedness may indicate the evil 
propensity, and not another,— which is 
absurd. For since the propensity to 
evil can never excite our volition, ex- 
cept it bias the mind in the choice of 
motives, every act of wickedness must 
| indicate the evil propensity ; and since 
| we cannot do an act of wickedness in- 
| dependently of our volition, if the 
| wicked acts be ever so multiplied, 
| they must always have the same deter- 
| minate ratio to the propensity to evil. 
| It therefore follows, that the human 
| mind is more or less propense to evil 
| in the same proportion as vice is more 
| or less prevalent ; which demonstrates 
| its defectibility, since the mind cannot 
| be propense to evil, and indefectible, at 

the same time. 
| Before we apply this reasoning to 
the doctrine of the Fall, it may be ex- 
pected that we should prove @ priori 
the defectibility of the first man. That 
there must be a first link in the chain 
of human beings, is obvious from this 
argument, that an eternal succession 
of human beings implies that not one 
individual of the beings of which the 
| succession is made ap, is self-existent; 
and itis morally impossible that the 
succession can be self-existent, that 
| is, eternal, for then the effect must ex- 
| ist before the cause ; for there can be 
| no succession till one being is passed 
away, and another stands in his room. 
| But the proof of the defectibility of the 
| first man lies within a narrow com- 
| pass ; for since the first man was not 
| self-existent, he was not an infinite 
| being, therefore he must owe his being 
to another; wherefore he must be a 
| creature, and consequently a finite be- 
ing. But to be indefectible, he must 
possess infinite perfection ; which in- 
volves this contradiction, that a finite 
being must possess infinite perfection, 
—which is absurd. By consequence, a 
being that is finite, must also be de- 
fectible. 

But since the defectibility of the 
human mind has been demonstrated 
from the actual condition in which man 
is found, that is, from the prevalence 
of vice; in applying the argument to 
the doctrine of the Fall, we are not spé- 
culating upon any theory of the origin 
of moral cvil, but our proof is ground- 
ed upon matter of fact, which is ob- 
vious to every one’s observation. And 
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since the defectibility of the haman 
mind is demonstrated, man’s liability 
to fall is demonstrated also. This de- 
fectibility is demonstrated from the 
prevalence of vice ; and since the mind 
of man is propense to evil in the same 
proportion as vice is prevalent, there- 
foreman must either have been created 
propense to evil, or he must have 





lapsed into his present condition. But 
it is inconsistent with reason to ima- 


gine that man was created propense | 
to evil, since God, his creator, is infi- | 


nite in holiness and indefectible. And 
since a propensity to evil must of all 


things be the most inimical to man’s | 


present and eternal happiness, it is in- 
consistent to imagine that God, who is 
infnite in wisdom and goodness, | 
should create in him that evil propen- | 
sity. 

Since, therefore, man was not cre- 
ated propense to evil, he must have 
lapsed into his present condition. This 
is a supposition in which there is no 
inconsistency : for since man was de- 
fectible, he was liable to fall; which 
proves his condition to have been con- 
tingent: and if man was not free to 
stand or fall, then the contingency | 
was not in himself, and he would not | 
be responsible for his actions. If he | 
was created propense to evil, then his | 
condition was not contingent, but ab- | 
solute; and he could not himself be | 
chargeable with the sin which he com- | 
mitted. But what a dreadful dilemma | 
would this hypothesis bring us into? | 
for if sin be not chargeable upon the | 
creature, it must be chargeable upon | 
the Creator ; which we have seen to be | 
inconsistent in the nature of things : | 
wherefore the conclusion is inevitable, | 





since all men are found in the same 
predicament, and their identical con- 
dition cannot be accounted for upon 
any other hypothesis, we are com- 
pelled to refer it to the apostasy of the 
first man. But it is obvious for the 
same reason, that the deterioration is 
referrible alone to the first man, and 
that it must have taken place previ- 
ously to the propagation of his species, 
otherwise some of his progeny must 
have escaped the contamination. 
Whether this demonstration of the 
defectibility of the human mind, and 
of the doctrine of the Fall, from pre- 
mises entirely unconnected with the 
Bible, be satisfactory or not, the argu- 
ment is not preferred as a matter of 
choice: for the demonsiration upon 
the Christian scheme is infinitely more 


| satisfactory in the author’s judgment ; 


neither is it offered to the Christian as 
the best demonstration of the truth ; 
but the design of giving it to the pub- 
lic is, to convince every thinking man 
of the unreasonableness of modern in- 
fidelity. 
Pupicus. 
June 23, 1821. 
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Extract from an Old Sermon. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—The following extract is from an 
old sermon, entitled “ The Mean in 
Mourning,” preached in 1593, ‘‘ by 
that eloquent divine of famous memo- 
rie, Thomas Playfere, Doctor in Di- 
vinity,” from Luke xxiii. 28.—‘‘ Weep 
not for me, but weep for yourselves.” 


that man’s pristine condition was con- | The sermon is divided into eight parts, 
tingent ; that is, that he was free to | of whichthe following isthe commence- 
stand or fall. Therefore, since man | ment ofthe fourth, and will, it is con- 
in his present condition is propense to | ceived, be found by some of your Pro- 
evil, and is no longer free to do good, | testant readers interesting, as being 
because the propensity to evil gives | a relic of the style in which the people 
that bias to his mind which excites | in those times were instructed in the 
Volitions that have a continual ten- | mysteries of Christ, by their Catholic 
dency to evil, he must have lapsed into | divines. 
this condition: which proves thatthe | ‘ The fourth part followeth; For 
nature of man must have suffered de- | mee, Weep not too much for my death. 
terioration, that is, that he must have | For the death of Christ is the death of 
fallen from his pristine condition. | Death: the death of the Divell: the life 
But this deterioration of the nature | of himself: the life of Man. The rea- 
of man is not referrible to any one | son of all this is his innocence and 
branch of the family of human kind | righteousnesse, which makes first, 
exclusively, but fixes upon the whole | that as the life of Christ is the life of 
race ; wherefore the deterioration must | Life; so the death of Christ is the 
“ave taken place in the first man. For | death of Death. Put the case how 
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you please, this is a most certaine 
truth, that the gate of life had never 
bin opened unto us, if Christ, who is 
the death of Death, had not by his 
death overcome death. Therefore both 
before his death he threateneth and 
challengeth death, saying, O Death, 
I will bee thy death: and also after 
his death, hee derideth and scorneth 
death, saying, O Death, thou art but 
adrone, where is now thy sting? Ask 
death, any of you, I pray, and say, 
Death, how hast thou lost thy. sting? 
How hast thou lost thy strength? What 
is the matter that virgins and very 
children do now contemn thee, where- 
as kings and even tyrants did before 
feare thee? Death, I warrant, will an- 
swer you, that the only cause of this 
is, the death of Christ. Even asa bee 
stinging a dead body takes no hurt, 
but stinging a live body many times, 
loozes both sting and life together ; in 
like manner death, so long as it stung 
mortal men only, which were dead in 
sin, was never a wit the worse: but 
when it stung Christ once, who is life 
itself, by and by it lost both sting and 
strength. 

*‘ Therefore as the brazen serpent was 
so far from hurting the Israelites, that 
contrarywise it healed them ; after the 
same sort, death is now so far from 
hurting any true Israelite, that one the 
other side, if affliction, as a fiery ser- 
pent, sting us, or any thing else hurt 
us, presently itis helped and redress- 
ed by death. Those which will needs 
play the hobgoblins, or the night- 
walking spirits (as we call them,) all 
the wile they speak under a hollow 
vault, or leap forth with an ugly vizard 
upon their faces, they are so terrible, 
that he which thinketh himself no small 
man, may perhaps be affrighted with 
them. But if some lusty fellow chance 
to steppe into one of these, and cud- 
gell him well-favouredly, and pull the 
vizard from his face, then every boy 
laughs him to scorne. So is it in this 
matter. Death was a terrible bulbeg- 
ger, and made every man afraid of 
him a great while; but Christ dying, 
buckled with this bulbegger, and con- 
jured him (as I may say) out of his 
hollow vault, when as the dead com- 
ming out of the graves, were seen in 
Jerusalem, and puld the vizard from 
his face, when as he himself rising, left 

. the linning clothes, which were the 
vizard of death, behind him. There- 
fore as that asse called Cumanus Asinus, 





jetting up and downe ina lyon’s skinne, 
did for a time terrifie his master; but 
afterwards being descried, did benefit 
him very much; semblably death 
stands now like a silly asse, having 
his lyon’s skinne pulled over his eares, 
and is so farre from terrifying any, that 
it benefits all true Christians, because 
by it they rest from their labour, and if 
they be oppressed with troubles or 
cares, when they come to death, they 
are discharged; death as an asse doth 
bear these burthens for them. 

‘**O blessed, blessed be ourLord,which 
hath so disarmed death, that it can not 
do us any hurt, no more than a bee 
can which hath no sting ; nay rather it 
doth us much good, as the brazen ser- 
pent did the Israelites: which hath so 
dismasked death that it cannot make 
us afraid, no morethan a scar-bug can 
which hath no vizard; nay rather, as 
an asse beareth his master’s burthens, 
so death easeth and refresheth us: 
Hee that felleth a tree upon which the’ 
sun shineth, may well cut down the 
tree, but cannot hurt the sun. He 
that powreth water upon iron which 
is red hot, may well quench the heate, 
but he cannot hurt the iron. And so 
Christ the sun of righteousnesse did 
drive away the shadow of death; and 
as glowing iron, was too hot and too 
hard a morsell to digest. 

‘All the while Adam did eat any other 
fruit which God gave him leave to eate, 
he was nourished by it: but when he 
had tasted of the forbidden tree, he 
perished. Right so death had free 
leave to devour any other man, Christ 
only excepted, but when it went about 
to destroy Christ, then it was destroy- 
ed itself. Those barbarous people 
called Cannibals, which feed only upon 
raw flesh, especially of men, if they 
happen to eate a piece of roasted meat, 
commonly they surfit of it, and die. 
Even so the right Cannibal, the only 
devourer of all mankind, death I 
meane, tasting of Christ’s flesh, and 
finding it not to be raw, (such as it 
was used to eat) but wholsome and 
heavenly meate indeede, presently 
teoke a surfit of it, and within three 
days died. For even as when Judas 
had received a sop at Christ’s hand, 
anon after his bowels gushed out; 10 
like sort death being so saucie as to 
snotch a sop (as it were) of Christ's 
flesh, and a little bit of his body, was 
by and by, like Judas, choaked and 
strangled with it, and faine to yieldit 
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up againe, when Christ on Easter-day 
revived. Death I wisse had not been 
brought up so daintely before, nor 
used to such manner of meate, but al- 
ways had ravined either with Mithri- 
dates’ daughters upon the poyson of 
sin, or else with Noah’s crow upon the 
carrion of corruption. Wherefore now, 
saith Fulgentius, death did indeed taste 
of Christ, but could not swallow him 
up, nor disgest him. Contrariwise, 
Christ, as soon as ever he had buta 
little tasted of death, eftsoones he did 
devoure death, he did swallow up 
death in victory. And so the death 
of Christ, by reason of his righteous- 
nesse, is the death of Death. 

“Itis also the death of the divell. 
As the apostle saith, that by his death 
he did overcome not only death, but 
him also which had the power of death, 
the divell. It is reported that the 
libard useth a strange kind of policie 
to kill the ape. He lieth downe upon 
the ground, as though he were starke 
dead, which the apes seeing, come alto- 
gether, and in despite skip upon him. 
This the libard beareth patiently, til he 
thinks they have wearied themselves 
with their sporting, then suddenly he 
likewise leapes up, and catcheth one 





in his mouth, and in each foot one, 
which he immediately killeth and de- 


voureth. This was Christ’s policie. 
He waslaid in the dust for dead. The 
divell then insulted over him, and tram- 
pled upon him. But hee, like a lively 
libard, starting up on Easter-day, as- 
tonished the souldiers set to keep him, 
which were the divell’s apes, and made 
them lie like dead men. Even as hee 
told them before by the prophets, say- 
ing, I will be to them as a very lion, 
and as a libard in the way of Ashur. 
For as blind Samson by his death kill- 
ed the Philistines, when they were 
playing the apes in mocking and mow- 
ing at him, so Christ by his death de- 
stroyed the divell. 

“ Scaliger writeth, that the camelion 
when he espies a serpent taking shade 
under a tree, climbes up.into that tree, 
and lets down a threed, at the end 
whereof there is a little drop as cleere 
as any pearle, which falling upon the 
serpent’s head, kills him. Christ is 
this camelion : he climbes up into the 
tree of his crosse, and lets down a 
threed of blood issuing out of his side, 
like Rahab’s red threed hanging out of 
her window, the least drop whereof 
being so pretious and so peerlesse, fal- 


Extract from Dr. Chalmers's Sermons. 
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ling upon the serpent’s head, kills him. 
The wild bull of al things cannot abide 
any red colour. Therefore the hunter 
for the nonce standing before a tree, 
puts on a red garment, whom when 
the bull sees, he runnes at him as hard 
as he can drive. But the hunter slip- 
ping aside, the bull’s hornes sticke 
fast in the tree; as when David slip- 
ped aside, Saul’s speare stuck fast in 
the wall. Such a hunter is Christ. 
Christ standing before the tree of his 
crosse, puts on a red garment, dipt 
and died in his owne bloud, as one that 
commeth with redde garments from 
Bozra. Therefore the divell and his 
angels, like wilde bulls of Bazan, run 
at him. But he shifting for himself, 
their hornes stick fast in his crosse ; 
as Abraham’s ram by his hornes stuck 
fast in the briers. Thus is the divell 
caught and killed. A dragon indeed 
kils an elephant; yet so as the ele- 
phant falling down kills the dragon 
with him. And accordingly to this, 
the divell killing Christ, was killed by 
Christ. Yea, as an elephant is strong- 
er than the dragon, and Eleazar is 
stronger than the elephant ; so Christ 
is stronger than them both. For the 
elephant doth not live after he hath 
killed the dragon, neither doth Elea- 
zar live after he hath killed the ele- 
phant: but Christ liveth after he hath 
destroyed the divell. Leaving the di- 
vell dead, he is now risen himselfe from 
the dead. Wherefore as a libard kil- 
leth the ape, and a camelion the ser- 
pent, and a hunter the bull, and an 
elephant the dragon, and Eleazar the 
elephant himself; so Christ, the true 
Eleazar, which signifies the helpe of 
God, hath by his death killed that 
mischievous ape the divell, that old 
serpent the divell, that wilde bull the 
divell, that great dragon the divell, 
that raging elephant the divell.” 
(An additional extract would be acceptable. ) 
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EXTRACTS FROM DR. CHALMER’S SER- 
MONS. 


_—_—— 


Mr. Epiror. 
Sir,—Allow me to hand you an ex- 
tract or two from the sermons of Dr. 
Chalmers. For simplicity, pathos, 
and trath of description, they are 
masterly specimens. And permit me, 
as afriend to your valuable publication, 
to suggest, that it will be highly satis- 
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factory to numbers of your readers, to 
find its pages enriched with occasi- 
onal selections from new publications 
of merit, which few have the means 
of perusing cutire. 
Your friend, 
Amicus. 


The following striking passage oc- 
curs in the sermon on ‘the Necessity 
of the Spirit to give effect to the 
preaching of the gospel.” Speaking 
of the “natural man” understanding 
the literal import of the scriptures, he 
says,—‘‘ By the mere dint of that 
shrewdness and sagacity with which 
nature has endowed him, he will per- 
ceive a meaning here, which you will 
readily acknowledge, could not be per- 
ceived bya man in a state of idiotism. 
In the case of the idiot, there is a 
complete barrier against his ever ac- 
quiring that conception of the meaning 
of this passage, which is quite com- 
petent to a man of strong and accom- 
plished understanding. For the sake 
of illustration, we may conceive this 
poor outcast from the common light 
of humanity, in some unaccountable 
fit of attention, listening to the sound 
of these words, and making some stre- 
nuous but abortive attempts to arrive 
at the same comprehension of them 
with a man whose reason is entire. 
But he cannot shake off the fetters 
which the hand of nature has laid upon 
his understanding ; and he goes back 
again to the dimness and delirium of 
his unhappy situation; and his mind 
locks itself up in the prison-hold of its 
confined and darkened faculties ; and 
if, in his mysterious state of existence, 
he formed any conception whatever of 
the words now uttered in your hear- 
ing, we may rest assured that it stands 
distinguished, by a wide and impassa- 
ble chasm, from the conception of him, 
who has all the common powers and 
perceptions of the species.” 

The annexed picture of the death- 
house of an expiring mortal, has all 
this popular writer’s depth of fecling. 
*¢ We may as well think of seeking a 
refuge in the applause of men, from 
the condemnation of God, as we may 
think of seeking a refuge in the power 
or the skill of men, from the mandate 





how its symptoms gathered and grew, 
and got the acendency over all the mi- 
nistrations of human care and of hu- 
man tenderness, when it every day 
became more visible, that the patient 
was drawing to his close, and that no- 
thing in the whole compass of art, or 
any of its resources, could stay the 
advances of the sure and last malady, 
have you never thought on seeing the 
bed of the sufferer surrounded by other 
comforters than those of the patriarch, 
(Job) when from morning to night, and 
from night to morning, the watchful 
family sat at his couch, and guarded 
his broken slumbers, and interpreted 
all his signals, and tried to hide from 


| his observation the tears which attest- 


|ed him to be the kindest of parents, 
‘when the sad anticipation spread its 





gloomy stillness over the household, 
and even sent forth an air of serious- 
ness and concern upon the men of 
other families, when you have witness- 
ed the despair of friends, who could 
only turn to cry at the spectacle of his 
last agonies, and had seen how little 
it was that weeping children and in- 
quiring neighbours could do for him, 
when you have contrasted the unre- 
lenting necessity of the grave, with the 
feebleness of every surrounding endea- 
vour to ward it, has the thought never 
entered within you—How powerless is 
the desire of man! how sure and how 
resistless is the decree of God!” 


RP 


A WORD OP ADVICE TO HUSBANDS 
BY J. BH. 


Love so, that you may be feared ; rule 
so, that you may be honoured; be not 
too diffident, lest you teach her to de- 
ceive you; nor too suspicious, lest you 
teach her to abuse you; if youseea 
fault, let your love hide it ; if she con- 
tinue in it, let your wisdom reprove 
it: Reprove her not openly, lest she 
grow bold; rebuke her not tauntingly, 
lest she grow spiteful: Proclaim not 
her beauty, lest she grow proud ; boast 
not of her wisdom, lest you be thought 
foolish: Let her not see your imper- 
fections, lest she disdain you; profane 


| not her ears with loose communication, 


of God, that our breath shall depart | lest you defile the sanctuary of her 
from us. And have you never thought, | modesty. An understanding husband 
when called to the chamber of the dy- | makes a discreet wife, and she a hap- 


ing man, when you saw the warning 
of death upon his countenance, and 


py husband. 
Leeds, March 30, 1821. 
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THE JUBILEE OF THE ROYAL ACA- 
DEMY OF ARTS, 1819. 
Most respectfully inscribed to the President, Ben- 


jamin West, Esq. Historical Painter to his 


Majesty George the Third, &c. ( By Mrs. 
S. Hughes, Islington.) 
SUCCESSIVE seasons, and revolving suns, 
At length bring on the day of Jubilee! 
Albion, for ages past in arms renown'd, 
Now boasts rivalship in arts with Rome! 
Peace reigns, and the Augustap age revives : 
Minerva, patroness of arts and arms, 
Resumes her tranqail sway. The sacred Nine 
Assemble round Apollo’s throne, and wake 
To harmony divine their silver lyres : 
They raise the vocal lay, in concert join, 
And chant the noble acts of George the 
Third ! 

Britannia, hail! we to thy Sov’reign owe 
The restoration of the Arts :—to him 
Who patroniz’d, with gen’rous fost’ring care, 
The talents which adorn this noble dome !* 
Where venerable West, 

The honour’d father of the British school, 
Presides with placid brow, and eye benign! 

Fame soars above exalting, and uafurls 
Her glorious roll of honourable names, 

Whose magic touch has made the canvass glow, 
Aud giv’n to Beauty’s cheek unfading bloom! 
Whose wondrous creative skill transmits 

The noble acts of British heros down 

In bright succession to posterity ; 

And those who from obdarate marble carve 
The alinost speaking bust, or form divine, 

Such as compell'd Pygmalion to adore! 

Taste contemplates the rich assemblage, 
And Admiration stands in raptare lost ! 

Thrice happy isle! Imperial Albion, hail ! 
Cradle of Genius, cherisher of A:ts, 

The seat of Science and of Literature ! 

This stately edifice, these classic walls, 
These cmded ceilings, and this lofty dome, 
Display the royal donor’s noble mind ! 

Who, lost to sublunary scenes, surveys, 
With intellectual eye, a diadem 
Immortal and unfading in the skies ! 

Long may the British artists celebrate 

This bright auspicious day of Jubilee ! 
May Emulation raise their fame as high 
As polish’d Greece, aud = all-accomplish'd 
ome! 
May the Arts flourish to the end of time, 
Protected by a Branswick on the throne ! 
IO 
IMITATION OF VERSES 

In the Imperial Magazine, July 1821. 

THE am tossed high, and the wiuds roared 
oud, 

The light’ning flashed from the thunder cloud ; 
The bark’s frail rigging shook in the blast, 
And terror the mariner’s brow overcast. 
The Lord of Creation was sleeping on deck, 
His disciples were with him, yet dreaded a 


wreck ; 

They cried aloud, “Ob! Master, awake, 

5 =, a or we. perish, we sink in the 
ake.” 





* Somerset-Hewe. 
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Then Jesus arose, and rebuked the winds 
And the waves ;—giving faith to his followers’ 
minds. 





His — was soon heard in the sea’s angry 
Now ‘tis ewooth—the air’s calm—as an imfant 


asleep. 
Thus the timid disciple who ne'er disbelieves, 
In the voyage of life every succour receives, 
That Omnipotence, Wisdom, and Heavenly 
Love, 
Provide to ensure his reception above. 
F. R. S. 
eI 


TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE 
HENRY KIRK WHITE. 
Pure Spirit! thou art now from trouble 'free, 
The things which clouded thy young hemi- 
sphere, 
The prospects thou did’st raise, however dear, 
Have past into one gulph—Eternity. 
It is—it was—it will for ever be ; 
The friendless sorrow, and there falls no.tear-; 
They sigh, but sigh in vain, for none will hear ; 
To > the world is as the mighty sea— 
A troubled waste :—But thou, pure Spirit, art 
Remov'd from earthly selfishness and woe, 
And now in songs immortal hast a part ; 


Receiving from that fount, whence blessings 


low, 
More than this earth had ever to impart, 
And nobler gifts than mortals could bestow. 


Bridge-street, Derby. G. M, 
eC 


EXTRACT, &c. 


Sir,—Should the following beautiful 
lines, extracted from Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Comedy of “ Nice Valour,” 
and which are said to be the origin and 
model of Milton’s exquisite Poem, ** Ji 
Penseroso,” be consistent with the na- 
ture of your entertaining work, their 
insertion will confer a favour on your’s 
respectfully, 


Liverpool, May 29, 1821. 


Hence, all you vain delights, 
As short as are the nights 
Wherein you spend your folly! 
There's nought in this life sweet, 
If man were wise to see’t, 
But only melancholy ; 
Oh! sweetest melancholy ! 
Welcome, folded arms, and fixed eyes, 
A sigh that piercing mortifies, 
A look that’s fasten’d to the ground, 
A tongue chain’d up without a sound! 


Fountain heads, and pathless groves, 
Places which pale Passion loves! 
Moonlight walks, when ail the fowls 
Are warinly hous’d, save bats and owls ! 
A midnight bell, a ing groan ! 
These = 2 the eat feed upon ; 
Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy val- 


Iota, 


ley: 
ware, > so dainty sweet as lovely melan- 


“— 
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STANZAS 
Addressed to a Lady in Distress of Mind. 


THERE is a heart—a tender heart, 
Which feels the pang of others’ woe; 
A soul which fears a hidden part, 
Nor seeming grief to know. 


There is a cordial, sanguine mind, 
Which looks beyond the gloom afar ; 

Sees cares and fears borne on the wind, 
And bails the morning star. 


That heart, that soul, that mind is mine, 
That pressing grief and magic joy ; 
And mine the fervent prayer divine, 
To Him above the sky. 


There is a sigh—a rending sigh, 
Which heaves the honest labouring breast,— 

A starting tear,—a languid eye, 
But known to the distress’d. 

There is a dire,—a bursting storm, 
Impending o’er the naked head : 

Bat see! a shining heavenly form 
Appears, and it is fled. 

That sigh, that tear, that gloomy night, 
0 ! thou hast known as thine : 

But His that heaven-born face of light, 
Whose fiat bade it shine. 


Seek thou to him. His powerful voice 
Call’d forth from wild, chaotic night, 
This rolling sphere, and said ‘‘ Rejoice,” 
To all that saw the light. 
He is thy God, and He alone, 
Can thy gloomy fears away : 
O trust him ! for thou yet shalt own 
His providential sway. 
An IRISHMAN. 
mn 


A PICTURE OF FUTURITY. 
Sir,—I have just accidentally cast my 
eye on the following verses, published 
in a Newspaper in this country in the 
year 1809. If you have no objection, 
I could wish to see them in the Impe- 
rial Magazine. 

I am, Sir, respectfally, &c. 

ALEXANDER. 


Downpatrick, 26th May, 1821. 


«« Why dost thon build the hall? Son of the 
winged days! Thou lookest from thy towers 
to-day ;—yet a few years—and the blast of the 
desert comes—it howls in thy empty court, and 
whistles round thy half-worn shield.” Ossian. 


O! mark yonder youth, on the hill’s summit 
bounding ! 
As light as the roe on green Morven of 
streams . . 
He gazes with joy on the prospects sur- 
"nine Ho 
False visions of pleasure! 
dreams! 


Now, thoughtless descending to vales of delu- 


fair fanciful 


sion, 
Life’s wide-spreading landscape enraptures 
his eye ; 
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Where flowers of enjoyments are spread in 
profusion, 

Which, soon as he plucks them, immedi- 
ately die. 


But “~~ is the scene—all is gloomy and 
eary— 
The Ney ortess Hope from his bosom is 
ed : 


Recumbent he rests, like a pilgrim when weary, 
His oan completed—on Death’s silent 


The green turf’s his mantle—the cold earth his 
pillow— 
A grave-stone contains the short age of his 


fame : 
Behold there his tomb!—and its shade is a 
willow, 
That sighs as the reader pronounces his 
name. 


Now seasons are fled—and new seasons suc- 
ceeding, 
The rank-growing nettles encircle his shrine ; 
On his once gentle breast the wild leveret is 
feeding, 
And who on his tomb-stone can trace out a 
line ? 


O Time! thou despoiler of Beauty and Nature, 
I see thee disfig’ring Lithography’s page : 
Where Pity, no longer with each grief-worn 

feature, 
Laments o’er the mouldering dust of the 
sage. 
Even Friendship and Mem’ry his name have 
forgotten, 
His moss-cover’d marble no longer retains 
A useless inscription for him who lies rotten ; 
Since dark-veil’d Forgetfulness claims his 
remains. 


Return, O! my Muse! from a scene so dis- 


tressing, 
Ah! why dost thon searchein Futurity’s 
shade, 
For sorrows so poignant? for anguish so 
ressing ? 
The figure’s unreal thy fancy has made. 


But Time frowning answers— Though flowers 
bow are springi 


springing, 

“ To paint with ry beauties the meadow 
and lawn ; 

“‘They’ll bloom scarce a day—and the bard 


that’s now sin 


ng, 
“Will shortly exhibit the piece he has 
drawn.” 


= 
; ELEGY 


To the Memory of Anna Margaretta, late Wife 
of John Brereton, Esq. Bointon, Norfolk, who 
ed this life March 21st, 1819, aged 62 
years. (By the Rev. Samuel Jones. ) 
A solemn knell is heard ; the awful sound, 
To aged and to young, to great and small, 
Replete with admonition wise is found ; 
Not only to the relatives, but all. 


The voice says, *‘ Cry.” —Then let the fiat pass, 
And may the call divine be heard with power - 

What shall I cry? Bebold all flesh is grass, 
And mundane beauty withers like a flower. 
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But stop the sound, too poignant to the breast,* 
A wile, a mother, sister, friend, deplor’d : 
Yet wh 
Be 


lament that one so lov'd is blest? 
eaven’s decree, while nature weeps, 
ador’d. 


The loss of those most near by nature’s bond 
Is great indeed ; a husband lov’d bereav’d 
Of one so low’d, remov'd a mother fond, 
May well too great for language be con- 
ceiv'd. 


Not only to her family endear’d, 
Bat all within the eircle that she mov’d, 
Will witness bear how much she was rever’'d— 
In Israel a mother she has prov’d! 


Let one connected as a friend sincere, 
A pastor, to a constant hearer pay 

A tribute due, and, wiping off the tear, 
Permission take with confidence to say— 


The subject of our verse was one who knew, 
And lov'd, and serv'd sincerely, the most 
High: 
Her trust in Christ, to whom for grace she 


flew, 
And _ that He could all her wants sup- 
ply- 
Renouncing proud self-confidence, aware 
That all our actions best with sin are stain’d, 
She sought a righteousness divine in prayer, 
And by her conduct prov’d her faith an- 
feign’d. 
To latest time her memory shall endare, 
Her acts of charity on ev'ry tongue: _ 
Her greatest pleasure here to feed the poor, 
To clothe the naked—to instract the young. 


Bat like the fragrant lily of the vale, 
As she, while living, humbly sought the 
shade, 
{ hear her dictate—“ Stop :” then cast a veil, 
And be her will, as still alive, obey’d. 


But caution due observ’d, we must revere 
The grace of God, which magnified, may 
move 
The hearts of others, who his goodness hear, 
Exciting prayer that they his love may prove. 


To God the praise, not to the creature due, 
Acknowledge and adore his righteous claim : 
The dear departed saint this lesson knew, 
And doubtless still acknowledges the same. 


Before in bondage known, through fear of death, 
She like a summer’s eve repos’d her head; 
To God serenely yielding up her breath, 
By Him supported on her dying bed. 


Resign’d, although withheld the rays or sun 
Of those who strong assurance here enjoy ; 

The will of Ged, she said, in all be done— 
For me be Christ to live, or gain te die. 


Remov’d the fear of Death’s approaching dart, 
The clouds withdrawn, again to one she said, 
“To God be praise, who does to me impart 
e 1. ~ = throngh Christ, our living 


Her hope and constant prayer, in heaven to 
meet 
The Saviour, and adore his sov’reign love; 


.*The bell was stopped by order of the af- 
ficted relatives. he 7 
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She now, we doubt-not, sings in accents sweet, 
The anthems of the ransom’d choir above. 


Thon fairest among women, whither gone 
Thy dear Beloved? Whither turn’d aside? 
The answer, My Beloved is withdrawn 
Into his garden with his constant bride. 


Unto the beds of spices he repairs— 
The churches, where his faithful saints are 
known, 
To gather sweetest flow’rs, of grace the heirs, 
For glory meet, as lilies fully blown. 


Tho’ flow’rs may fade, we thus from scripture 
now, (die; 
That Christians, though remov’d, shall never 
Transplanted only from the church below, 
As wreaths immortal flourishing on high. 


ed. doe 


VERSION OF OSSIAN’S ADDRESS TO 
THE SUN. 


(IN HIS POEM, CARTAON, VOL. I.) 


On, Thou that rollest in yon azure fields, 
Round as the orbs of my forefathers’ shields! 
Whence are thy beams, O Sun! thy lucent light? 
Thou comest forth in awful beauty bright ; 

The vanquish’d stars are hidden in the skies ; 
The pale, cold moon, in western oceans lies; 
But thou unmov’d roll’st on.—Great trav'ller, 


say, 
What force can be companion of thy way ? 
The mountain oaks, tho’ mighty, fall away; 
The mountains too themselves with years 
The ocean ebbs and flows upon the shore, 
Or refluent beats the rocky surf no more ; 
The moon in heav’n is lost, nor sigus remain, 
To shew ber course along the starry plain: 
But thou remain’st the same effalgent force, 
Rejoicing in the bri of thy course. 
With tempest when the world in darkness lies, 
When thunders roll, and forky lightning flies ; 
In ey ben | starting from a cloud, 
Fearless, thou laughest at the storm aloud. 
But vain the cheering rays on Ossian shed, 
From him the great sablime is ever fled ; , 
Whether at early morn with zephyr gay, 
In the clear east thy yellow ringlets play ; 
Or gayly drest in lucid robes of state, 
Thy beams are trembling at the western 
Bat stili perhaps thy rays translucent shine : 
And share alone the fleeting hour that’s mine, 
Then careless, reckless of the morning’s call, 
Immur’d in clouds, and heedless of thy fall, 
Will sleep.—If so, exult, thou rising Son! 
Too soon, alas, Youth’s glowing hour is run! 
Age is unlovely as the light : 
Shed by the moon thro’ broken clouds by night, 
While yet the mists are lingering on the hill, 
And dreary damps the humid valley fill 
When from the terrors of the northern blast 
The traveller shrinks ere half his journey’s 


past, 
Peterborough, May 2, 1821. .M. 
i 
EPITAPH IN CHICHESTER CHURCH - YARD, 


Here lies an old Soldier whom all must applaud, 
Since he suffer’'d much hardship at home and 
abroad ; 


yi 


But the hardest engagement he eVer was in, 
Was the battle of SELF in the conquest of SIN. 


‘ 
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HINDOO SUPERSTITION. 
Mr. Epitor. 
S1r,—I have transcribed the follow- 
ing from a periodical work published 
in 1788 ; should it be agreeable to the 
design of the Imperial Magazine, its 
insertion will oblige, 
Yours, affectionately, 


Holliacood, July 19, 1821. 


Extract of a Letter from a Gentleman 
in Calcutta, to his Father in London. 
“ I have lately been an eye witness 
of a most melancholy transaction, the 
sad consequence of the ignorance and 
superstition that reign in Indostan. 
I saw an aged man throw himself into 
a pit ten feet deep, and half full of 
combustibles, which had been set on 
fire. This man made himself a volun- 
tary victim, to preserve, as he thought, 
the lives of his children, who were at 
the time attacked by a dangerous and 
epidemical distemper. 
’ * When this distemper breaks out 
ameng the Hindoos, they believe, most 
. religiously, that one of them must die 
to save the rest. This poor man was 
thoroughly persuaded that the lives of 
his children could not be preserved if 
he did not offer himself up as a sacri- 
fice for them. I used every argument 
with himself, his wife, his brothers, 
and sisters, to convince them of the 
absurdity of such an opinion, and the 
guilt of suicide, but in vain; they were 
deaf to my reasons; and, thinking at 
last that I intended to prevent by force 
this horrible sacrifice, they threw them- 
selves at my feet, and begged, with 
tears in their eyes, that I would not 
oppose the resolution of the old man! 
“The self-devoted victim being 
seated on the brink of the pit, raised 
his hands to heaven, and prayed with 
great fervour. After he had remained 
half an hour in that posture, four of 
his nearest relations. help him on his 
legs, and walked with him five times 
round the pit, all of them calling upon 
Mam and Setaram, two of their saints. 
During this ceremony,the women were 
tearing their hair, beating their breasts, 
and roaring in a most horrible man- 
ner. The four relations at last let go 
their hold of the old man, who imme- 
diately threw himself into the pit, and 
not a groan was heard from him. . The 


bystanders had each a spade in his 
hand, and immediately began to fill, 


Hindoo Superstition. Atheism an Absurdity, 
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up the hole with earth, so that the old 
man might be said to be burnt and 
buried alive. Two of the children 
were present, one seven and the other 
eight years old ; and they alone, of all 
the spectators, appeared to be affect- 
ed. As to the women, they went home 
with the greatest sang froid. Such an 
event being an object of glory to the 
relations; the day on which a wretch- 
ed victim to superstition is thus self- 
devoted, is a day of triumph to his 
whole family.” 


I 


ATHEISM AN ABSURDITY. 


OnE of the arguments used, to prove the 
existence of a God, is this—** where- 
ever there is a manifest contrivance 
and design, there is, or there must 
have been, an agent who could con- 
trive and design: but in the appear- 
ances of nature in general, and in the 
construction of the human frame in 
particular, there is manifest contri- 
vance and design ; therefore there is, 
or there must have been, some agent, 
who. has designed and contrived the 
appearances of nature in general, and 
the construction of the human frame 
in particular.” I have seen an objec- 
tion started against this argument, of 
which the following is an accurate 
copy.— 
** The Theists aggert that the struc- 
ture of the universe in general proves 
its divine original; that the being 
called man, displays so much con- 
trivance and design, both in the facul- 
ties of mind and body, that he must 
have been created by a superior being— 
a being possessed of greater power 
and wisdom than himself. Granted. 
What follows? If man, possessing 
moderate power and wisdom, would 
not have existed unless he had been 
created by a being superior to himself, 
much less could that being have ex- 
isted unless he had been created by a 
still superior being—that being by 
another, and so on, ad infinitum—the 
difficulty increasing tenfold with every 
link ofthe chain. Thus the very argu- 
ment which tends to prove that God 
created material and rational beings, 
roves at the same time, a fortiori,that 
* himself must have been created, 
i. e. it proves nothing at all.” ' 
Upon the argument, and upon this 
objection or reply. made to it, I beg 
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leave to submit the following obser- 
vations :— 

1. All that the argument proves, all 
that the argument professes to prove, 
is, not that the being who made nature, 
and made man, is benevolent, or holy, 
or wise, or even powerful ; but simply, 
that there is a being who can contrive, 
who has made nature, and the body of 
man. I consider, therefore, that those 
terms in the objection which ascribe 
wisdom, superiority, &c. to the being 
whose existence is denied, however 
they may affect other arguments, affect 
not this. 

2. The argument ascribes to the 
appearances of nature, and to the 
body of man, no qualities of excellence, 
perfection, exquisiteness, &c. ; it sim- 
ply ascribes to them the character of 
intention, contrivance, and design. 
So that to say the contriver does not 
exist, because the contrivance is not 
perfect, is saying nothing that touches 
the argument. I do not say that the 
contrivance is perfect, but that there is 
a contrivance. 1 do not argue to the 
perfection of the contriver, but to his 
existence. 

3. That which the argument rests 
upon, and that which it alone needs, 
is the contrived organization of material 
substances. I did not know that the 
advocates for the existence of God 
had ever argued that existence from 
mind or spirit as theirdat1. Dr. Paley 
does not. He may refer to the faculty 
of thinking, to prove or illustrate the 
attributes of God ; but the proof of his 
existence he rests wholly upon the 
adaptation and. contrivance in the 
organization of material substances ; 
and certainly nothing more is neces- 
sary, at least nothing more is used in 
the argument under consideration. 
When, therefore, the objector says, 
“that the being called man displays 
so much contrivance and design, both 
in the faculties of his mind and body,” 
he is either replying to an argument 
totally distinct from that before us, or 
he is introducing a ground of sophism. 
I greatly suspect the latter. I do not 
attribute contrivance to the faculties 
of the mind. I say nothing about 
either the mind or its faculties; they 
form a subject concerning which no- 
thing is here predicated. 

Upon close inspection, the fallacy 
of the reply will be found to lie here— 
the objector confounds organized sub- 
Stances with faculties of mind; where-. 
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as the argument rests exclusively upon 
the former. A material substance 
with contrivance in its organization, 
proves that there must have been a 
contriver; and if that being who con- 
trived, be also material, and organized, 
and contrived ; he must, for the same 
reason, have resulted from another 
being who can contrive. But it does 
not follow, that because a material 
substance, contrived in its organiza- 
tion, must have had a contriver, that, 
therefore, that contriver is a material 
substance: on the contrary, it is 
asserted that that contriver is unorga- 
nized and immaterial; and, conse- 
uently, this argument, which proves 
the existence of such a being, by no 
means proves that he was either 
created or contrived. 

After making these observations, I 
beg leave to pursue the argument in a 
somewhat different way. 

The first proposition, viz. “ Where- 
ever there is manifest contrivance and 
design, there is, or there must have 
been, an agent who couldcontrive and 
design,” I regard as self-evident ; a 
proposition to which the Atheist him- 
self does not object. We can as well 


conceive an effect existing without a 


cause, as conceive a contrivance ex- 
isting without a contriver. But the 
second proposition, viz. ‘‘ That in the 
appearances of nature in general, and 
in tae construction of the human frame 
in particular, there is manifest con- 
trivance and design,” is that which 
the Atheist treats as vulnerable and fal- 
lacious. It is not now my object, and 
neither is it necessary to adduce nume- 
rous instances from animated nature, to 
prove that in that nature there is plan 
and device, an ingenious arrangement 
of parts, and an adaptation of means 
to an end—one shall suffice. If any 
man can sit down, and examine with 
the eye of science and philusophy the 
structure and operation of the eye; if 
he can have a clear perception of the 
position, purposes, action, movement, 
&ec. of its cornea, its humours, its 
pupil, its fibres, its retina, and its 
nerve; and if with this scientific exa- 
mination, and this clear perception, he 
can assert that the eye manifests no 
contrivance, presents no ingenuity of 
structure, no accommodation of means 
to an end, with such a man the argu- 
ment is atan end—he must assert on, 
and none can contradict him—he is 
entrenched in the last resource of a 
38 
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puerile argument, a mere ipse dizxit ! 
We conceive then, that the conclusion 
is invincible ; and that it follows, with 
all the evidence of sound reasoning, 
‘‘ that there is, or there must have 
been, some being who has devised 
and contrived the works of nature in 
general, and the body of man in par- 
ticular.” 

It is now the business of sound 
argument, and true philosophy, to 
discover the agent who has thus in- 
vented and contrived. We have be- 
fore us 4 manifest purpose and design ; 
this design must have resulted from 
chance, or from necessity, or from 
some being arg intelligence 
and power. Design, resulting from 
chance, is a contradiction in terms. 
Necessity cannot be the contriver ; 
for, if necessity have any existence at 
all, it only exists as a law; but law 
cannot devise, cannot act; itis only 
a rule by which a something else de- 
vises or acts. This design then must 
have resulted from some agent, from 
some cause, possessing intelligence 
and power. 

Up to this stage of the argument, I 
hope it may be pronounced clear and 
safe. Of the being possessing intelli- 


gence and power, whose existence we 
hope is legitimately made to appear, 
we say, that either he is uncaused and 
eternal, or he is the produce of some 


other being. I am aware that the 
Atheist will suppose he is overturning 
all my preceding argumentation, by 
proving or saying that this being him- 
self must have been caused by some 
other being, and that being by some 
other, and so on ad infinitum. But if 
it can be made out that this involves 
a gross contradiction, the point is 
gained. 

To my own satisfaction, and, I have 
the vanity to think, to the satisfaction 
of every close and impartial reasoner, 
it has been fully shown, that it cannot 
be argued, that this being was formed 
and was contrived, on the same ground 
that we argue that the works of nature 
were contrived and formed: the works 
of nature are material, and mechani- 
cally organized ; and from that, it is 
inferred, that they must have emanated 
from a being possessed of invention 
and power; but that being himself is 
supposed to be immaterial and un- 
organized, and it does not follow from 
any thing in the argument, that he is 





notso. But as this being is allowed to 


be the author of rational souls, as well 
as organized bodies, it is still required 
to show reason why he himself is not 
caused and produced? why, as the 
human spirit has resulted from some 
spirit, that spirit has not resulted 
from some other spirit, and so on ad 
infinitum? 

I believe the person, who maintains 
the non-existence of Deity, will rea- 
dily, nay exultingly allow, that the 
subject now resolves itself into this 
question,—“‘ Is the chain of causes 
and effects eternal, or is there a first 
cause?” Itis to me utterly incon- 
ceivable, that without a first cause, 
there could ever have been any cause 
at all. To this it will be answered, 
that I might as well say, that there 
would be no duration, because there 
was no first duration. But the cases 
are not parallel—duration is uncaused, 
simple, indivisible, and _ infinite— 
causes and effects are caused, dis- 
tinct, and divisible, or at least they 
are not one. But I do not stand upon 
this ground; and neither have I any 
thing to do with the common allu- 
sions to “ a suspended chain, and a 
string of blind men.” I flatter myself 
I have hold of something more solid 
and argumentative than either. There 
must be a first cause; for an eternal 
chain of causes and effects involves a 
gross contradiction. The following is 
my proof :— 

No axiom in geometry is more 
clear than the following positions,—Of 
two things, one of which causes, and 
the other is caused by it; that which 
causes, must exist before that which is 
caused. If there are two things, and 
one of them existed before the other, 
both cannot be eternal. That which 
is true ef every part must be true of 
the whole. Now, here is a chain of 
causes and effects, i. e. a succession of 
things producing, and of things pro- 
duced; and it is allowed, that the 
things which produce existed before 
the things produced; and both are 
asserted to be eternal; consequently, 
one eternal thing must have existed 
before another eternal thing,—which 
is absurd. Take any one thing that 
causes, and the immediate thing that 
is caused by it, and it is allowed that 
the former must exist before the 
latter; and what is thas allowed of 
the thing that causes, and the thing 
that is caused, is allowed of every 
thing that causes and every thing that 
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is caused; and yet it is asserted that 
both are eternal? i. e. that one does 
and does not exist before the other, 
—which is a contradiction. 

The gentleman, whose reasonings 
gave birth to the observations contain- 
ed in these pages, is represented as 
an eminent mathematician: he is 
therefore perfectly familiar with this 
axiom,—** Things equal to one and 
the same are equal to one another.” 
Let eternity be the thing given. Now 
if causes, i. e. the things which cause, 
are equal in their duration to eternity, 
i.e. are eternal,—and effects, i. e. 
things caused, are equal in their dura- 
tion to eternity, i. e. are eternal ;—the 
things which are caused must be equal 
in their duration, i.e. must have an 
existence parallel with the things 
which cause,—whichisimpossible. It 
follows, that causes and effects cannot 
both be eternal,—it follows, that the 
chain of causes and effects is not eter- 
ernal,—it follows, that there must be a 
First Cause. 

em 
ON THE SONNETS OF THE REV. WM. 
LISLE BOWLES. 

Mr. Epirtor. 

Sir,—It may seem an useless occupa- 
tion to make any remarks upon those 
writings which have obtained an emi- 
nentstation in the literature ofourcoun- 
try ; their merits have been discussed, 
and there is in the general but one opini- 
onasitregardsthem. Yet itnot unfre- 
quently happens, that while the best 
and more elaborate productions of a 
writer may be fally known and appre- 
ciated, a few pieces are in some de- 
gree overlooked, from their forming 
but a small portion of hislabours. Mr. 
Bowles has written much, his writings 
have gone forth into the world, and 
they cannot now be either lowered by 
criticism, or exalted by panegyric. 
There is one part, however, and it is 
but a small part of his works, which al- 
though on its first publication it receiv- 
ed no small share of the commendation 
it merited, is not now perhaps so ge- 
nerally known. I mean his Sonnets. 
They were the first I ever read, and 
never shall I forget the impression 
they made; they seem to me more as 
the recollections of days that are past, 
and in each do I discover one of the 
friends of my early years. 

Mr. Bowles’s sonnets are written in 
the purely sentimental style, they are 





the unaffected effusions of an amiable 
and classical mind. They do not aim 
at loftiness of thought, nor at that high- 
wrought versification which is so con- 
spicuous in the present day, but they 
are the sweetest that ever were writ- 
ten. They indicate a heart susceptible 
of the tenderest impressions ; they dis- 
play the workings of pure sympathy, 
and that pensiveness of thought which 
pervades the whole, and renders them 
a source of the truest pleasure. They 
were his first compositions, and this 
will in some way account for the me- 
lancholy feeling with which they are 
imbued. It is something peculiar to 
a youthful and tender heart to contem- 
plate the world before it as a scene of 
trouble, and ever to have an idea of 
approaching trial. The imagination 
is then warm, the passions are in their 
spring, and the best sympathies of hu- 
man nature have not been warped by 
the eares and anxieties of the world. 
It sees the many too often sacrificed to 
the few; it reads that even men of ge- 
nius have perished through poverty 
and neglect; and it is ever ready to 
conclude, that although even some of 
the worthless may gather the lilies and 
roses, yet the briars and brambles in 
the path of life are all that remain for 
it. Mauch of this is doubtless imagi- 
native, but it has been felt by almost 
every youthful poet. 

Many of Mr. Bowles’s sonnets seem 
to have been produced by such sensa- 
tions: there is, however, a wide differ- 
ence between those feelings which 
arise from tender reflections upon hu- 
manity, and the cold gloom of misan- 
thropy. The one casts a calm and 
steady light around it; the other is 
the irresistible stroke of lightning. 
The one, if it sometimes d s the 
colours in the pare of life, diseloses 
to us scenes of inimitable beauty; the 


other represents all as the desolating 
blast of the hotsimoom. The one tells 
us of the world as it is; the other as it 


is not. There is surely nothing cen- 
surable in this sadness, arising from 
such views of life; for how often has 
the hand of genius been raised in vain, 
while the voice of ignorance has pre- 
vailed; and how many a youth deserv- 
ing of the good opinion of mankind, 
has been suffered to remain almost 
unnoticed, while the wicked heart and 
the vacant mind has succeeded. Be- 
sides, the evils which exist in the 
world furnish sufficient materials for 
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the contemplative mind, and it there- 
fore cannot be strange that so much of 
our best poetry has this train of pen- 
siveness throughout. In some of the 
sonnets before us, however, thereisa 
tinge of the happiest feelings blended 
with this; and they appear to have 
been penned in moments when the 
heart could fondly dwell on the days 
that were past, although it well knew 
they were never to return, 

The path of no one is ever so barren 
a desart, but that there is at least 
some floweret to gladden him on his 
way, if if be but a wild one; and there 
is scarcely any man who would sacri- 
fice the remembrance of some endear- 
ing scene, could it buy him forgetful- 
ness for every moment of misery he 
has endured. How many fond asso- 
ciations, how many tender recollec- 
tions, how many sweet resting-places 
in his journey through life, cannot the 
most destitute look back upon, and 
feel that the evil has not always over- 
balanced the good. If Mr. Bowles has 
not in these beautiful specimens given 
us any of the elevation of Milton, or 
the strength of Wordsworth, he has 
touched upon those tender strings 
which vibrate in every bosom, and 
struck the general chord of humanity. 
He has awakened those feelings which 
are common to every heart, and while 
other writings are prais’d for their lof- 
ty conceptions, these will be loved, 
and cherished, and wept over. 

It would be unnecessary here to 
make any remarks on the proper struc- 
ture of the sonnet, or of its fitness for 
the English language. Mr. Words- 
worth has completely triumphed over 
the difficulty usually attached to the 
legitimate sonnet, of which he has gi- 
ven many specimens: we must recol- 
lect, however, that itis with him in the 
hand of a master. It appears to be 
peculiarly adapted for the develop- 
ment of melancholy feeling, and by its 
restriction to fourteen lines, to be well 
suited for the expression of a single 
idea. But it is time to give an extract 
from Mr. Bowles, and the following 
will perhaps shew how far these re- 
marks are correct,— 


Aso’er these hills I take my silent rounds, 

Still on that vision which is flown 1 dwell; 

Ou images 1 lov’d—alas, how well! 

Now past, and but remeiber’d like sweet sounds 
Of yesterday.—Yet in my breast I keep 

Such recollections, painful though they seem, 
Aud hoursof joy retrace; "till from my dream 

1 wake, and find them not; then I could weep 
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To think that time so s00n each sweet devours; 
To think so soon life’s first endearments fail, 
And we are still misled by hope’s smovth tale, 
Who, like a flatterer. when the bappiest hours 
Are past, and most we wish her cheering lay, 
Will fly as faithless and as fleet as they. 


Every one must see the beauty of 
these lines, and have at some season 
experienced the feelings they convey. 
There is a melancholy pleasure in re- 
visiting those scenes where we have 
been happy—perbaps too happy—and 
of dwelling on the recollection of those 
we loved, when they are gone, never, 
never to return. The paths we once 
traced bring them more vividly to our 
imagination, and place before us all 
that sweet, but short-lived friendship, 
all those thousand acts of kindness 
which the heart ever remembers, and 
would not willingly forget. Such as- 
sociations give us to feel, that although 
time may steal from vs objects upon 
which we had hung our hopes, and rob 
us of many a tender endearment, that 
there is at least something of peace to 
be gathered even from our sorrows. 
I will instance another sonnet from 
Mr. Bowles, in a different strain, and 
upon a subject that has not often been 
so sweetly treated.— 


O Poverty! though from thine haggard eye, 

Thy cheerless mien, of every charm bereft, 

Thy — that Hope's last traces long have 
eft, 

Vain fortune’s feeble sons with terror fly; 

I love thy solitary haunts to seek : 

For Pity, reckless of her own distress, 

And Patience, in the pall of wretebedness, 

That turns to the bleak storm her faded cheek, 

And Piety. that never told ber wrong, 

And meek Content, whose griefs no more rebel, 

And Genius, warbling sweet her saddest song, 

And Sorrow, listening to a lost friend’s knell, 

Long hauisb’d from the world’s insulting throng, 

With thee and thy uufriended offspring dwell. 


That this is an universal picture, we 
are not required to believe, but there 
are instances in which it will apply with 


allits force. It is the province of po- 
etry to exaggerate, and not merely to 
describe things as they are, but as the 
heart in its happiest moments would 
have them to be. Mr. Bowles always 
casts a beautiful halo around scenes 
the most trying in themselves, and, by 
a divine alchemy, renders them a 
source of the tenderest thoughts. His 
sonnets are not composed of * thoughts 
that breathe, and words that burn, 
but they are the poetry of the heart, 
and such as will ever find admittance 
to the susceptible mind. There 1s 
much beauty and dclicacy of feeling 
in the following : 
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OTime, who know’st a lenient hand to lay 
Suftest on sorrow’s wound, and slowly thence 
(Lulling to sad repose the weary sense) 

The faint pang stealest unperceiv’d away, 

On thee I rest, my only hope at last, 

And think, whea thou hast dried the bitter tear 
That flows in vain o’er all my soul held dear, 

I may look back on every sorrow past, 

And meet life’s peaceful evening with a smile: 
As some lone bird at day’s departing hour, 
Sings in the sun-beam of the transient shower, 
Forgetfal though his wings be wet the while. 

But vh! how much must that poor heart endure, 
Which hopes from thee, and thee alone, a cure. 


Mr. Bowles is the poet of nature, and 
he has lately been engaged in a con- 
troversy with Lord Byron, as to which 
poetry is the most indebted—nature or 
art. It is unnecessary to say any 
thing here upon this subject. Mr. 
Bowles has pointed out many of his 
Lordship’s inconsistencies, and shewn 
himself well able to support an argu- 
ment. Hisidea ofthe true poet is that 
“he should have an eye attentive to, 
and familiar with, every change of sea- 
son, every variation of light and shade, 
of nature, every rock, every tree, and 
every leaf in her secret places ;” and 
he says that “‘he who has not an eye 
to observe these, must be so far defi- 
cient in one of the essential qualities 
ofa poet.” Whether so close an ob- 
servance of nature’s variety be requi- 
site to the formation of a poet, may per- 
haps be doubted, but assuredly there is 
much truth in the remark. Asto thestill 
inanimate face of nature, no oneis ex- 
pected to consider it merely as such. 
Natural objects become fit subjects for 
poetry only in proportion as they can 
create ideas in the mind of the behold- 
er; for we are not supposed to look 
upon every scene in the endless diver- 
sity around us, with the “ brute un- 
conscious gaze.” A flower or a blade 
of grass is, to the contemplative man, 
a sufficient subject whereby he may 
become wiser and better, and, in the 
hands of a genuine poet, will affect us 
more than a thousand splendid de- 
scriptions of artificial life. Lord By- 
ron, in his strictures upon Mr. Bowles, 
says that he regards this as the declin- 
ing age of poetry. I know not how 
this can be made out; but possibly it 
may be so, if morality be referred to 
as the test. If this be the point in 
which it is declining, to whom are we 
to look as the chief author of it? per- 
haps his Lordship may not be altoge- 
ther aware of the fact, but I fear we 
have little else to do than to address 
him in the language of one of old, and 
say—‘* Thou art the man.” 

No. 32,—Vo t. III. 
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Enough has already been quoted to 
shew that Mr. Bowles possesses pow- 
ers of no ordinary kind in that pecu- 
liar province of poetry which appeals 
to the best feelings of the heart. I 
cannot however forbear giving the fol- 
lowing eminently beautiful sonnet. 


lf chance some pensive stranger, hither led, 
(His bosom glowing with majestic views, 
The gorgeons dome, or the proud landscape 


hues,) 
Should ask who sleeps beneath this lonely bed, 
*Tis poor Matilda.—To the cloister’d scene, 
A mourner beauteous and unknown she came 
To shed her tears unmark’d, and quench the 


flame 
Of fruitless love: yet was her look serene 


As the pale moonlight in the midnight isle; 
Her voiee was soft, which yet a charm could 


en 
Like that which spoke of a departed friend ; 
And a meek sadness sat upon her smile ; 
Far, far remov’d from every earthly ill, 
Her woes are buried, and her heart is still. 


Surely every heart must acknow- 
ledge the beauty of these lines; they 
place before us the tenderest of all 
passions ; they tell us the tale of one 
who loved, and was deceived ; they fix 
the imagination on the ceaseless tear, 
the enduring sigh, the broken heart, 
There is something inexpressibly sweet 
in those words, ‘“* her heart is still;’’ 
they tell us that every moment of pain, 
every hour of mourning, is past, and 
that a country far other than an earth- 
ly one is the reward—a land whence 
there shall be no more sorrow, neither 
any more sighing—where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and where the 
weary are at rest. 

Such are Mr. Bowles’s sonnets ;— 
pourtraying feelings the most simple 
in themselves, yet such as are so inwo- 
ven with the human heart, that they 
can never be forgotten. The common- 
est feélings after all are the holiest, 
when they are rightly ae and 
the true poet who treads in path 
is sure of success. We are ever well 
pleased to hear of those sacred repo- 
sitories of feeling which are a part of 
ourselves and of every one: we know 
that what affects us will affect others ; 
and that he who calls forth vibrations 
from our hearts, is touching those 
strings which belong to the whole famil 
of man. Although Mr. Bowles has 
written works of more acknowledged 
merit, and on far higher subjects, yet 
the same delicacy of feeling pervades 
them which is observable in his small 
collection of sonnets. May. he who 
has deserved so well of mankind. ever 
be had in remembrance! and when at 


2 
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at last the shadows of mortality close 
around him, may all those happy feel- 
ings he has so sweetly delineated be 
his companions, and, in his own words, 
fit him 
‘To meetlife’s peaceful evening with a smile.” 

In this imperfect sketch I have 
avoided all the usual flippancies of cri- 
ticism; upon such subjects they are 
ever misplaced. I have spoken of 
him, not as one who wishes to find fault, 
but asa disciple. To say that his com- 
positionsare faultless, is not intended; 
but to answer such a question would 
only be again recurring to that flat and 
stale truism, that everlasting echo of 
an echo, namely, that the best works 
of man are imperfect. 

G. M. 


Bridge-street, Derby. 
a ae 


VINDICATION OF WORDSWORTH’S 
POETRY. 
Mr. Epiror. 
Tue observations of your correspon- 
dent G. M. “‘ on the genius and wri- 
tings of Wordsworth,” accord with 
my own opinion of his merit. I was 


therefore glad to see them in your va- 


luable Magazine. The remarks also 
on Lord Byron’s poetry were, I think, 
just; the censuresmerited: but Aristar- 
chus, in yourlast No. (col. 810,) comes 
forward with a “ Vindication of Lord 
Byron’s poetry,” in which he “traverses 
out of the record,” and takes some 
pains to depreciate the writings of Mr. 
Wordsworth. 

With respect to this poet, I will 
venture to say, that the sweeping na- 
tare of the censures of Aristarchus will 
destroy the whole of the effect intended 
by them, Will any of your readers, Mr. 
Edito lieve that there are nothing 
but puerilities, in works which many 
of our first critics allow to abound in 
beauties? No, Sir, not though Aris- 
tarchus should again assert it. 

icannot bring myself to believe that 
Aristarchus has read the poems of 
Wordsworth for me or that he hag 
brought tothe study ofthem all that im- 
partiality and candour which should es_ 
peciall ydistinguish criticismsoncotem 
porary authors. Has he even attend- 
ed to the beautiful extracts from “ the 
Excursion,” quoted by G. M. and the 
sonnet on the field of Waterloo? I 
know not what Aristarchus may think 
ofthese, but I am not ashamed to say 

ss 


that they command my admiration, and 
with them on your pages, I can cheer- 
fully submit to your readers the ques- 
tion— W hether the mind of Mr. Words- 
worth “‘ always like the swallow sweeps 
the ground,”’ or if it does not at times 
soar with the eagle to the blissful 
abodes of heaven ? 

I do not however mean to assert 
that even Wordsworth has no faults. 
The charge of puerility comes too just- 
ly to be denied as to some of his pieces : 
yet has he thrown around his “ childish 
things” a sweetly interesting charm, 
which no hand but that of a master 
could have done. And if it were not 
so, Task, where is the husband or the 
wife, who feel their happiness depen- 
dent on their mutual fidelity and love, 
—where the parent, anxious for the mo- 
rals of his rising charge,—who would 
not prefer even the pucrilities of Words- 
worth to the obscenities of Byron? 

This thought, Sir, brings me to that 
which I intended to make the chief 
subject of my paper. We will now 
concede to Aristarchus that his *Lord- 
ship possesses great and commanding 
powers of poetry, that he writes in 
the true spirit of a favourite with the 
muses; yet, Sir, [cannot congratulate 
him on the possession of abilities, for 
the use or abuse of which he must ren- 
der an account to his Maker! Neither 
can I congratulate the land which gave 
him birth. Here are fine powers of 
mind devoted—not to the develop- 
ment and application of those princi- 
ples of religion which are adapted to 
alleviate the sorrows of the mind, amid 
the wants and miseries to which we 
are subject—nor to the suggestion of 
those considerations which increase 
the well-being of man in a state of so- 
ciety—nor to those which tend to keep 
under proper regulation the passions 
of the soul. No! to exhibit peace 
above the man, to produce peace with- 
in him, and promote peace around 
him, is not the object of Lord Byron. 
But here are fine powers of mind devo- 
ted to the service of licentious princi- 
ples, and to the increase of correspond- 
ing conduct; and to loose the bonds 
which bind man to man ina state of soci- 
al amity ; and to make him to trifle with 
all that is holy ahd divine ; to repre- 
sent him as awretch :—but-as if dissa- 
tisfied with the measure of his wretch- 
edness, or fearful that his portrait and 








* Sed virtus est vera nobilitas. 
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the original should not correspond— 
to inflame his mind with thosé guilty 
passions, which are best adapted to 
make him one—this is the object of 
Lord Byron! 

Now, Sir, if this be correct, I will 
assert, that however splendid the pow- 
ers of Lord Byron’s poctry may be, 
yet having an immoral tendency, they 
deserve not the approbation of the wise 
and the good. Is a dose of poison 
less dreadful because presented in a 
cup of gold, or accompanied with 
sweetmeats? or do the beautiful 
colours of the serpent render its bite 
less fatal? To him, therefore, who 
would not have his mind and con- 
science defiled—to him who in a word 
would not bea worse man, or a worse 
acquaintance—I recommend an old 
precept 

«Touch not, taste not, handle not.” 

A word or two, Sir, on the sale of 
Lord Byron’s poems, and I have done. 
I need not “ ask *Mr. Murray, his 
Lordship’s bookseller,” on this sub- 
ject. I have little doubt that they are 
extensively read, and have corre- 
sponding influence ; but that they are 
read by those whose approbation only 
is worth having, I deny. The moral 
man’s book, cannot, must not, be 
thus polluted. Neither will they con- 
tinue to be extensively read. I can 
inform Aristarchus for “his consola- 
tion,” that though the number of those 
who encourage ‘such writings is still 
great, yet that it is lessening. And 
when the empire of right principles 
and moral rectitude shall be establish- 
ed, the name of Byron shall be remem- 
bered only to his condemnation. 

I beg, Mr. Editor, to conclude with 
a sonnet of Wordsworth, as another 
specimen to such of your readers as 
have not read his works; only assuring 
them that there are many of equal 
excellence. 

ON THE DEATH OF HIS LATE MAJESTY. 


Ward of the law! dread shadow of a king ! 
e realm bath dwindled to one stately room, 
universe was gloom immersed in gloom, 

Darkness as thick as life o’er life could fling, 
Yet haply cheer’d with seme faint glimmering 

faith and hope; if thou by nature’s doom 
Gently hast sunk into the quiet tomb, 
Why should we bend in grief, to sorrow cling, 
When thankfulness were best’ fresh flowing tears, 
Or where tears flow not, sigh succeeding sigh, 





* Your readers are indebted to Aristarchus 
for this information, since (from whatever 
cause) Mr. Murray has declined putting his 
naine on the title-page of a recent publication. 


On Natural and Acquired Abilities. 
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Yield to such afterthought the sole reply 
Which justly it canclain. The uation hears 
In this deep knell—silent for threescore years, 
An yey voice of awful memory. 

am, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
G. J. 


Christ-Church, Surrey, 
Sept. 10, 1821. 


ites ee 
On Natural and Acquired Abilities. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE 


Sir,—The query, “Which are the most 
valuable, natural or acquired abili- 
ties?” having elicited ‘“‘ Observations 
from Iven,”’(col. 846,) not exactly con- 
sonant with my sentiments, I beg leave 
to offer a few remarks on the subject, 
conscious that your impartiality will 
allow theminsertion. It is not my in- 
tention here to blame or confute Iven’s 
candid reply, but merely, by adducing 
my own opinion of the matter, to give 
your learned readers an opportunity of 
deciding, with more immediate facility, 
whether of the two deserves the laurel. 
—Palmam qui meruit, ferat. 

For the subsequent reasons, I am 
induced to prefer acquired abilities. 

Ist. Because man himself deems them 
essential.— W ere the intellectual ener- 
gies man possesses from nature, ade- 
quate to those which diligence and 
perseverance enable him to attain, 
would he choose to relinquish the fas- 
cinating, and, in that case, the laudable 
path of careless ease, for the labours 
and anxieties attendant on the super- 
fluous acquisition of knowledge and 
wisdom? would he tamely devote the 
fairest and happiest portion of his tem- 
porary existence, to the arduous task 
of obtaining what would xot, benefit 
him? No—he is aware that ul- 
ties with which he enters this “bright 
and breathing world” are crude and 
imbecile—he is aware that without 
improvement, they will, like rubies in 
their native mine, remain for ever im- 
perfect, unknown,and absolutely worth- 
less—and he is also aware that the cul- 
tivation of these germs of perfec- 
tion will expand, refine, and animate 
their embryo beauties, and, finally, 
exalt him to a degree of excellence 
nearer resembling that of their omni- 
potent Author. 

2nd. Because they promote his honour 
and welfare through life.—The treasures 
of learning are inexbaustible—never 
can the lively pen of ewlogy describe 
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all their qualities—never can the vivid 
hand of encomium pourtray all their 
advantages: amid the chilling storms 
of adversity, they inspire resignation 
and fortitude—in the smiling hours of 
sperity, they adorn and irradiate. 
e literary character is considered 
the ornament of his country, and the 
glory of his friends; his talents are 
aequired and matured by long and un- 
remitted attention to the study of men 
and books; his mental powers are em- 
bellished and dignified by the charms 
of science ; and, lastly, the tenor of his 
conduct through life, generally ensures 
approbation and esteem, se disre- 
gard or censure. I have somewhere 
observed the adage, ‘‘ Manis prone to 
evil ;” now, if this allegation be true, 
and I think it can scarcely be doubted 
—the genial and enchanting quintes- 
sence of rectitude could never pierce 
the dark mazes of an uncultivated 
mind, be its natural abilities what 
they may. Education “rears the ten- 
der thought”—education plants “ the 
enerous purpose in the glowing 
reast”’—in short, to use the emphatic 
words of Addison, ‘‘ education draws 
out to view every latent virtue and per- 
fection; which, without such helps, 
are never able to make their appear- 
ance. 
3rd. Because they are beneficial to 
others.— Whenever we contemplate the 
nature of the human species, and the 
deprivations and infirmities to which 
it is liable, we are almost ready to ex- 
claim with Cicero, ‘‘Homines homi- 
num causf generati fuerunt:” and in- 
deed we cannot be more praiseworthily 
employed, than in striving to further 
the happiness of a fellow-creature. 
But—can he whose passions are not 
tem by the sway of acquired judg- 
ment discretion—can he whose 
inclinations are uninfluenced by acqui- 
red morality—can he promote the com- 
fort of others? can he teach them to 
*‘do justly, love mercy, and walk hum- 
bly with God?” No :—the man whose 
heart is the seat of pure and philan- 
thropic sentiments ; whose mind is the 
receptacle of great, and wise, and 
good principles ; whose understanding 
is enriched with the ample spoils of 
moral and intellectual erudition ;—he 
instructs them in the various duties of 
life, he exposes the specious duplicity 
of vice, he excites in their breasts the 
love of virtue, and, ultimately, his 
precepts conduct them in peace through 
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this vale of sorrow to regions of eternal 
bliss. 

4th. Because they awaken reverence 
and adoration for the Deity.—Though 
we cannot but admit that all rational 
beings must, in some measure, per- 
ceive the superintending providence 
of God; yet, alas ! how many melan- 
choly instances have we of the dark- 
ness and barbarism of those ideas: to 
what can this be ascribed? are we not, 
collectively, born with the same pas- 
sions, the same privileges, and the 
same spiritual properties? with few 
exceptions, we are. It must be then 
that the natural abilities of the unen- 
lightened (incapable of themselves to 
feel, —_—- to appreciate the glories 
of the Creator) are suffered to degene- 
rate into passive depravity, instead of 
being raised by efficacious instruction 
and acquired wisdom, to admire the 
wonders of nature and nature’s God. 
Is it thus with the man whose percipi- 
ent qualifications have been sedulous- 
ly improved? No:—he beholds with 
reverential awe the divine actions of 
the Father; he regards with grateful 
adoration the amazing and delightful 
order that pervades all his operations ; 
and, to conclude, the more his golden 
store of knowledge increases, the more 
he recognizes the omniscience of that 
Being, whom his ennobled soul volun- 
tarily fears, worships, and obeys. 

PHILOMATHES, 
Norwich, September Oth, 1821. 
ca 


REFLECTIONS ON THE REIGNS OF GREAT 
MONARCHS, 


ALFRED THE GREAT.—BY A. H. 


I SHOULD conceive it impossible for an 
impartial individual to rise from the 
perusal of the reign of Alfred the Great, 
without thinking him one of the ablest 
and best monarchs that ever swayed a 
sceptre. The enthusiasm which natu- 
rally attends the consideration of the 
important benefits his wisdom produ- 
ced, is a suflicient apology for direct- 
ing the attention of the reader to so 
remote an event. He cannot suffer 
blame, whose intention it is to recall 
to mind any circumstances worthy of 
remembrance, but which may be half 
forgotten amid the multiplicity of sub- 
jects occupying the human intellect. 
Every one is fond of placing before 
himself, and the minds of others, @ 
happy train of cvents, or of brilliant 
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characters in reference to ancient 
Greece and Rome; and why should 
not a Briton do the same, in reference 
to his own country? In order to mark 
the internal causes of good effects, to 
penetrate the nature of the human 
mind, discoverable by a search into 
its designs and policies ; and to point 
out the tendency of accidents at first 
sight trivial, we must have recourse to 
former times and remarkable periods. 

Alfred benefited the nation by two 
great services. He overcame the in- 
yasion of a foreign enemy by his ma- 
nagement, and restored peace to his 
people: he regulated the internal go- 
vernment, and provided against civil 
commotions and foreign power. 

Few are ignorant of his valour, pru- 
dence, and policy, in driving from the 
kingdom a set of wretches, who had 
forced him to put on a disguise, in or- 
der to avoid their barbarity. In that 
age, when right was little respected, 
when the laws of nations were trampled 
on by those invaders the Danes, one 
might expect to hear of heavy reprisals 
on the part of Alfred, when fortune, or 
rather wisdom, had given him the ad- 
vantage. But superior light seemed 
toillume his soul, for the purpose of 
pointing out the efficacy and humanity 
of gentle means, in the treatment of 
his enemies. Accordingly, he lodged 
part of his adversaries in his own realm, 
and endeavoured to soothe their fierce- 
ness by his forbearance, and make 
them faithful subjects by his equity. 
Those of the conquered who embraced 
Christianity remained in England ; 
while those who did not, had permis- 
sion to go to Flanders. 

To what extremity Alfred was redu- 
ced, is well known. Amid ‘the deser- 
tion of many of his subjects, and a 
variety of ills arising from a swarm of 
ravagers, he was, for atime, compel- 
led to resign his royalty. But notwith- 
standing these disasters, by his wisdom 
and virtue he at length restored tran- 
quillity and peace. 

The prospect of a foreign invasion, 
taken in a political point of view, is a 
circumstance demanding the attention 
of the state threatened. Itis a funda- 
mental duty of every society to render 
itself perfect, and to maintain its rights 
as a nation against those who would 
overturnthem. Soldiersare prepared, 
ships of war fitted out, and every pre- 
caution is or ought to be taken. In 
the case of Alfred the Great, the Danes 





came not with formal declarations of 
war, or any particular preparations, 
but as ravagers to lay waste the coun- 
try, and commit deprédations. At 
first, when they landed, they harassed 
the inhabitants of the place where the 
invasion happened to be, then fled to 
their ships, and steered off. They 
always fulfilled their design of carrying 
away plunder. At last they invaded 
the kingdom in such numbers, as to 
carry all before them. Who then can 
withhold praise from him, whose policy 
and virtue effected release tothe Eng- 
lish nation in such circumstances ? 

But that for which the nation was 
chiefly indebted to this king, was, the 
regulations he made concerning the 
government, A wiselawgiver is always 
entitled to esteem, both in his own 
and in all future times. Without 
government and law, society could not 
subsist; and they cause liberty,—for 
as the great Locke says, “‘ where there 
is no Jaw there is no liberty.” 

The benefit derived from equitable 
laws and a good constitution, is a sub- 
ject upon which I venture with caution, 
but, at the same time, with confidence ; 
for, as society is that which induces 
great happiness on the human race, 
and is of such high value in this state 
of being; the support by which it is 
sustained, must be so sacred, as to 
merit the notice of a superior mind. 
The blessings, however, which flow 
from good government, being readily 
admitted by sensible men, no reason- 
ing is required to prove them, and 
plain actions present themselves 
throughout. 

The protection of the life, liberty, 
and property of its members, is the 
design of society, and the paramount 
object of a wise legislator. y Every 
society is supposed to have esta- 
blished, in order to obtain, by its united 
power, that happiness for its constitu- 
ent members, which it was impossible 
for them to obtain when single: no- 
thing but excellent laws can effect this 
purpose ; there must be proper regu- 
lations to protect the subject from the 
assaults of his fellows, to prevent in- 
testine war, and to foil foreign enemies. 
Asignorance is the parent of many ills, 
it is the business of the legislator to 
diffuse knowledge: ignorance, and 
disorder in government, reciprocally 
assist each other ; and when the latter 
disadvantage exists, it is of the great- 
est importance to reform it. 
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In the dark ages of king Alfred, 
great disorders in the government 
prevailed ; it required such a genius 
as his to effect their abolition ; accord- 
ingly he framed a body of just laws, 
divided the kingdom into counties, 
hundreds, and tithings, for the better 
administration of affairs; and endea- 
voured to enlighten the nation, which 





was sunk in gross ignorance. ‘Being | 


a great encourager of learning, he 
invited to England, learned men and 
celebrated scholars, from all parts of 
Europe ; he personally set an example 
of application, regularity, and litera- 
ture; he seemed to have employed all 
his talents in the public service; a 
generous patriotism glowed within his 
breast, and prompted him to the exer- 
tion of his abilities. 

The Danes were, for a season, obli- 
ged to desist from their invasion, on 
account of the preparations which 
were now made against them; and 
people experienced tranquillity, with 
very little interruption, for some time, 
under the reign of this good prince. 
Owing to the distance of time, correct 
accounts may not perhaps have been 
transmitted to us: it would be absurd 
to aflirm that Alfred was a perfect 
being ; with all his virtues, faults there 
must have been. Let us remember, 
that ‘‘ to erris human.” His failings 
were, perhaps, lost in the preponder- 
ance of his virtue, and the general 
splendour of his character: neither 
must we make Alfred’s abilities to 
have been the boundary of Britain’s 
deliverance—Divine Providence was 
as watchful then as it is at present; 
it was the will of the Almighty, that 
England, when on the eve of losing 
her king. and government, should be 
restored to prosperity. Let men al- 
ways think, concerning an overruling 
providence, what Cicero said in refer- 
ence to the heathen divinities :—Quod 
deorum immortalium numine omnia 
regi gubernarique perspeximus. 

( To be continued. ) 
rT 


ON THE CONSEQUENCES OF ADAM’S 


FALL, 


In our number for July (col. 650,) 
a Query was proposed on the Conse- 
quences of Adam’s Fall, to which, in 
our number for September (col. 828,) 
we inserted a reply. Since our ar- 
rangements for that insertion were 


On the Consequences of Adam’s Fail. 
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made, two other replies to the same 
question have reached us; to which, 
as they take distinct views of the sub- 
ject, we now give publicity. 


( First Answer. ) 

Mr. Epiror. 

Sir,—In the Imperial Magazine for 
July (col. 650,) 1 met with the follow- 
ing question, on the Fall of mankind. 
S. of Huddersfield asks; ‘‘ Will the 
fall of mankind by Adam, and their 
redemption by Christ, be the means 
of procuring to them greater felicity 
than they would have enjoyed, had 
Adam not transgressed the divine 
command ?”’ é 

The following answer is at your 
disposal.— 

This question evidently relates to 
the whole human race ; in this form I 
think it cannot receive any other 
answer from the Orthodox than a plain 
negative ; for, as they justly conclade 
all that finally reject the Saviour will 
certainly suffer the ‘‘ vengeance’ of 
eternal fire,” they cannot have greater 
felicity than they would have enjoyed, 
had Adam remained in his primeval 
State. 

But if the question be understood to 
refer to the enjoyment of such as are 
finally saved, I incline to the affirma- 
tive. ‘‘ They will have greater felicity 
than they would have enjoyed, had 
Adam not transgressed the divine com- 
mand.” And I incline to this view of 
the subject, because of their superior 
perception of the peculiar display of 
the divine perfections, and their ex- 
alted pleasure flowing from it, in their 
redemption, personal salvation, and 
eternal glory ; for it appears perfectly 
reasonable and scriptural to conclude, 
that as in redemption by Christ, 

The whole Deity is known, 
Nor dares a creature guess, 
Which of the glories brightest shone 
The justice, or the grace;— 
That this unequalled manifestation 
of boundless mercy, unerring wis- 
dom, almighty power, inflexible jus- 
tice, and unspotted purity, will for 
ever excite those elevated feelings, 
sublime praises,, and uninterrupted 
devotion to Jehovah’s will, that no- 
thing but an internal heaven, as the 
result of redemption by Christ, could 
possibly produce. To the above re- 
marks, I subjoin a short extract from 
the Rev. John Wesley’s sermon on 
the fall of man, pages 153 and 154, 9th 


vol. octavo edition.— 
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«‘ It should be particularly observed, 
that “‘ where sin abounded, grace does 
much moreabound.” For “not as the 
condemnation, so is the free gift;” but 
we may gain infinitely more than we 
have lost: we may now attain both 
higher degrees of holiness, and higher 
degrees of glory, than it would other- 
wise have been possible for us to attain. 
If Adam had not sinned, the Son of 
God had not died ; consequently, that 
amazing instance of the love of God to 
man had never existed, which has, in 
allages, excited the highest joy, and 
love, and gratitude, from his children. 
We might have loved God the creator, 
God the preserver, God the governor, 
but there would have been no place for 
love to God the redeemer ; this could 
have had no being; the highest glory 
and joy, of saints on earth and saints 
in heaven, Christ crucified, had been 
wanting. We could not then have 
praised him, who “‘ thinking it no rob- 
bery to be equal with God, yet emptied 
himself, took upon him the form of a 
servant, and was obedient to death, 
even the death of the cross.” This is 
now the noblest theme ofall the chil- 
dren of God on earth; yea, we need 
not scruple to aflirm, even of angels 
and archangels, and all the company 
of heaven, 


Hallelujah they cry, to the King of the sky, 
To the great everlasting 1 AM ! 

To the Lamb that was slain, and liveth again, 
Hallelujah to God and the Lamb. 


RicHarRD TABRAHAM, 
Buckie, Banffshire, 
Aug. 18, 1821. 


rg 
(Second Answer. ) 
Mr. Epiror. 


Sirn,—When I first read the Query 
proposed by S. of Huddersfield (col. 
650,) I intended to trouble you with an 
answer ; but circumstances occurring, 
prevented the execution of my pur- 
pose. On looking over the Magazine 
for the present month, I find an answer 
from Aizeos, which, as far as it goes, 
(being principally restricted to subjects 
of contemplation,) I heartily approve. 
My thoughts having taken a little more 
amplitude, may perhaps serve more 
fully to elucidate the Query ; however, 
I take the liberty of submitting them 
toyourjudgment. Ifyou, Mr. Editor, 
should concur in my opinion, I have 
no doubt this communication will find 


a place in your truly liberal Maga- 
zine, 





In answering questions of this cha- 
racter, it is evident that our only 
guides must be the revelation of God; 
to step for one moment into the region 
of conjecture, is to leave the bright 
rays of the Sun of righteousness, for 
the feeble glimmerings of a beclouded 
understanding. 

Our first inquiry then, will be, what 
are the circumstances entering into, 
and constituting, the primeval happi- 
ness of Adam? In the account which 
the scriptures give us of the creation 
of our first parents, we are informed 
that God created man out of the dust 
of the ground, and breathed into him 
the breath of life, and, it is added, he 
became a living soul. Here we may 
remark, that the origin of the body of 
Adam was the same as that of the 
beasts of the field; it was earthly, the 
most inferior nature of which we have 
any knowledge, and of which, in our 
present circumstances, corruptibility 
or decomposition is an inseparable 
concomitant. But in Adam’s inno- 
cent state, we are warranted, I think, 
to infer, from the form of the warning, 
that he should be exempt from disso- 
lution, if he continued holy: ‘in the 
day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 
surely die,” implying, that if he did 
not eat, he should surely live. 

Hence we clearly perceive, that it 
was the performance of his duty that 
exempted the body from dissolution, 
and not any thing in the nature of that 
body. But we also find, that Adam 
was placed in the midst of natural 
good, with various limitations; the 
most important one is, that which God 
enjoined by express command, “Thou 
shalt not eat of the tree in the midst of 
the garden;” so that Adam, in his 
primeval state of happiness, stood 
constantly in the presence of a prohi- 
bited object ; his range amongst the 
objects of natural good, was not free 
and unlimited. We must also notice 
those restrictions arising from the ten- 
dency of his powers to repletion and 
exhaustion. The extent of the enjoy- 
ments arising from bodily appetites, 
are but very momentary, and soon sa- 
tiated and the exertion of the mental 
powers is soon impeded by the decline 
of physical energy in the muscular 
parts of the system ; so that, in a short 
period, a total cessation is absolutely 
indispensable for the resuscitation of 
animal nature; the mind cannot or 
will not act, when lassitude prevails 
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in the material parts of the system. 
Christ,who was perfectly holy, is a new 
proof of whatis here advanced. Adam 
also, in his state of innocence, was 
exposed to the temptations of Satan, 
and, on the supposition that he had 
stood fast in his original holiness, it 
would only have been in consequence 
of his watchfulness, and resistance to 
the allurements of the deceiver ; for it 
is not to be imagined that God would 
have secured his rectitude by any 
thing that would have trenched upon 
his moral freedom, for in that case he 
could not have remained an account- 
ablecreature. Now, on the supposition 
that his felicity in his communications | 
with God, in his intercourse with | 
holy angels, and his discoveries, both 

of the moral and natural perfections of 
God, were as great as his nature would 
allow ; yet it must be admitted, that 
the circumstances enumerated above, 
would considerably lessen the sum of 
the absolute happiness for which 
Adam had a capacity, as a pure and 
holy being; more especially, if we 
admit the idea of distance from the 
throne of God, the habitation of the 
higher intelligences whom God had 
created, we must readily grant, that 
these things mark a sovereign disposal, 
and require submission as a duty, and 
are something different from a state 
of pure felicity. We think the word 
of God warrants us to say, that dis- 
tance from the throne of God was an 
inseparable circumstance connected 
with Adam’s innocent state, for there 
is a total silence respecting any exalt- 
ation to a more glorious abode, after 
any period of standing in his created 
purity. And we might reasonably 
suppose, that had this been God’s in- 
tention on the event of his obedience, 
it would have been intimated, as a mo- 
tive to that obedience; but we con- 
ceive, that exaltation could only be 
merited by the perfect obedience of 
Christ, the merits of which, in relation 
to man, even in his pure state, as con- 
ferring greater happiness and glory, 
we shall now consider. I would 
premise, before entering upon this part 
of the subject, that I consider the in- 
troduction of sin as affording the 
opportunity of that perfect display of 
the divine character, which could not 
otherwise have been given. If sin had 
not entered, mercy could have had no 
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and love, especially, would have been 
wanting in an opportunity of display- 
ing its infinite perfection, both in the 
procuration and in the nature of the 
happiness bestowed. It is in the con- 
ferring upon man, of glory, honour, 
immortality, and eternal life, by the 
atonement of Christ, that God is ex- 
hibited in all the glory of his character; 
compared with which, the discoveries 
made to Adam in his primitive state, 
were but as the morning twilight to 
meridian day. 

The Apostle, in the 5th chap. of his 
Epistle to the Romans, expresses him- 
self after this manner, ** Where sin 
did abound, grace hath much more 
abounded ;” this appears to be an in- 
ference that the Apostle draws from 
the foregoing reasonings ; in which he 
shews, that the merey through Christ 
greatly surpasses the ruin and misery 
through Adam, * For if by one man’s 
offence, death reigned by one ; much 
more they which receive abundance of 
grace, and of the gift of righteousness, 
shall reign in life by one Jesus 
Christ.” 

We shall now briefly point out, in 
two or three particulars, the much 
greater felicity bestowed by Christ, 
than Adam destroyed by transgression. 
We shall first notice the “‘ redemption 
of the purchased possession (the body) 
which is unto the praise of his glory,” 
Eph. chap.i. verse 14. “Christ shall 
change our vile body, that it may be 
fashioned like unto his glorious body, 
according to the working, whereby he 
is able to subdue all things to himself,” 
Phil. chap. iii. verse 21; and in the 
15th chap. of 1st Cor. our resurrection 
bodyisthere described as incorruptible, 
glorious,powerful, and spiritual. This, 
I think, indicates a superior nature to 
what was before possessed, conse- 
quently, a capacity for higher enjoy- 
ments, which capacity is filled in the 
heavenly state. According to John, 
we do not know what we shall be, our 
ideas are so much below what are in- 
tended by the tefms made use of in 
the scriptures; but we know we shall 
be like him, and of his likeness we find 
some description in the Revelation, 
to which I would refer S. 

We shall now notice the place of 
our future abode. It is nota paradise 
of natural good, it is heaven itself; 
there to dwell with God, holy angels, 
and redeemed men, not at a distance 





scope; justice could have had neither 
opportunity nor adequate reparation ; 


from God’s throne, but to sit down 
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with Christ on his throne. We know 
of no prohibited object there ; nothing 
that defileth can enter, no lassitade 
is felt in that place, they serve him 
day and night in his temple, and he 
that sitteth upon the throne shall 
dwell among them; they hunger no 
more, nor thirst any more ; they are 
fitted for the eternal praise of God 
and the Lamb without interruption 
from any cause. The heavenly state 
is absolutely eternal, and hence it is 
no part of their employment to guard 
against the machinations of an ad- 
versary ; there is no adversary, there 
is no temptation, they cannot possibly 
fall from that glory and felicity to 
which Christ hath exalted them. If 
Adam had stood, it would have been 
by obedience constantly performed; 
but the obedience by which believers 
stand in glory, is finished, perfected 
for ever. This one circumstance, in 
my opinion, makes the felicity of re- 
deemed men infinitely superior to the 
happiness of Adam. In conclusion, I 
would say with the apostles, ‘‘ God 
hath raised us up together, and made 
us sit together in heavenly places, in 
Christ Jesus ; that in the ages to come 
he might shew the exceeding riches of his 
grace, in his kindness towards us, through 
Christ Jesus.” 
Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Amicus. 
Sunderland, Sept. 15, 1821. 
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ON THE NEGLECT OF GENIUS. 


————- 


“Virtutem incolumem odimus, sublatam ex 
oculis, quarimus-” 


Mr. Epitor. 

Sir,—Although I am totally unknown 
to you as a correspondent in your well- 
conducted Magazine, yet I flatter my- 
self that you will not refuse to insert 
the following brief remarks which oc- 
curred to me lately on the perusal of 
some authors famed in the world both 
for their genius, and for the ill-fortune 
they experienced in their literary ca- 
reer. 

Whenever I reflect on the fate which 
too commonly attends those greatmen, 
whose writings, after death, become 
the source of such delight to an admi- 
ring posterity, the thought of the va- 
rious difficulties and insults which they 
had to encounter in this life, draws 
from me the sigh of sympathy at their 
wrongs, and almost extorts a maledic- 
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tion upon the hard-hearted wretches 
who could impose upon that genius 
whose influence they were incapable of 
feeling. The reflection is still more 
melancholy, as it suggests to us, that 
the greater part of those whose wri- 
tings are now read with avidity, pass- 
ed their days in obscurity and con- 
tempt; whilst, after their journey 
through this “* vale of tears” is over, 
they are hailed too late by the epithets 
of‘ divine,” and “ immortal,” and their 
tombs are adorned with all the useless 
pomp of architectural magnificence. 
As long as the names of Dermody, 
Burns, Savage, Chatterton, and a 
number of other unfortunate, but bril- 
liant geniuses, shall flourish in their 
works, so long will they be a reproach 
to the age in which they lived, for its 
tardiness in discerning and patronizing 
merit. 

Of late Chatterton is the most re- 
markable instance we can find ofunited 
penury and misfortune: in the posses- 
sion of abilities of the first order, he 
saw others, far inferior in talent, ri- 
sing above him to notice and afiluence, 
whilst he himself was neglected or de- 
spised ; so that at length, exposed to 
the severest indigence, he destroyed 
himself at the premature age oftwenty- 
one, in a fit of despair. f all classes 
of writers, perhaps the poet is found 
the most frequently destitute of wealth 
and prosperity ; plunged in the reve- 
ries of fancy, and rapt in the visions 
and delights of his own fairy world, he 
neglects the more substantial realities 
of this ; his eye 


“ In a fine phrenzy rolli 
Doth glance from heay’n to pas J from earth 


to heav’n.” 
Hence his apathy for riches is easily 
accounted for, and it is by no means 
a rare spectacle to see the votary of 
the muses in the lowest stage of indi- 
gence. The age of antiquity was more 
generous than the present in reward- 
ing its poets; and though we hear 
that Homer begged his bread, yet we 
find that Anacreon was in great fa- 
vour at the court of Polycrates, that 
Tyrtzus headed the Lacedemonians, 
and animated them with his martial 
songs, and that Pindar was courted 
by statesmen and princes. It is need- 
less to enumerate in what high esti- 
mation Horace, Virgil, and Catullus, 
were holden; this is sufficiently known 
to all who are conversant with the his- 
tory i. the Augustan age. 

3 
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Did poetry indeed address herself 
‘only. to our imaginations, we might 
‘consider her followers as an almost 
useless race in the scale of society, 
and should not so much lament to see 
their afflictions ; but we must-not sup- 
pose that this is the only aim -which 
this “‘ meek-ey’d goddess” has in view ; 
under the mask of fiction she often con- 
veys to.our minds the sublimest truths, 
which we might not relish so much 
-without her aid ; and who will deny 
that religicn is benefited by her influ- 
ence? Upon a retrospect then of the 
many illustrious characters who have 
suffered from the cold illiberality of 
the world,—of those who either have 
-promoted knowledge by their discove- 
ries,.exeried themselves in the cause 
of virtue, or ‘‘ woke to ecstasy the liv- 
ing lyre,’”’—what sensations must a- 
rise in every feeling mind from the 
painful recollection! Though we can 
only pay the humble “ tribute of a 
tear” to their memory, yet that tribute 
will be a sincere one. In conclusion, 
Mr. Editor, if I am successful in call- 
ing the attention of an abler pen than 
mine to this subject, my object will be 
fully attained by this faint outline. 

P. G. , 


Thame, Oxfordshire, 
Sept. 13, 1821. 


en 


ON DANCING. 


Mr. Epitor. 

Sir,—As the inculcation of morality 
forms a principal feature in your jour- 
nal, perhaps the following observa- 
tions will not be considered unworthy 
your notice. 

As youth of both sexes are constant- 
ly surrounded by temptation, so in 
proportion do they require constant 
care and watchfulness, that they may 
shun the path which leads to ruin and 
to misery, and walk in that which 
points to honour and to happiness. 
Amid all the varied pleasures which 
invite and flatter the attention of young 
and thoughtless minds, perhaps there 
is none more alluring, more indulged 
in, and more attended with baneful 
consequences, particularly among the 
middling classes of the community, 
than DancinG. Do not suppose that I 
amanenemy to every species of amuse- 
ment. No! The man who would rob 
rational and intelligent beings of inno- 
cent recreations, must be a total stran- 





ger to those fine and noble feelings 
which constitute a main feature in the 
happiness.of social life. 

But before we pass this denuncia- 
tion upon any individual, let us first 
examine the grand preliminary intes- 
rogatory, ‘‘ Does the amusement tend 
to. good or to evil?” With regard to 
the question immediately before us, I 
feel no hesitation whatever in declar- 
ing, in the most unqualified terms, 
that I am the avowed and the decided 
opponent of alldancing. The reasons 
upon which this opinion is founded, I 
propose briefly to state; and I trust 
I shall be able satisfactorily to esta- 
blish the entire validity of them, and 
that they will not be without their due 
effect upon many of your readers. 

We are told in diflerent essays pub- 
lished in favour of this amusement, 
that no person is fit for polite society 
without being first initiated into the 
system of dancing ; it being an indis- 
pensable accomplishment,—that no 
one can enter the fashionable circles 
with respect, without being thoroughly 
acquainted with this polished art, it 
necessarily combining the graceful in- 
troduction into company, and the-ele- 
gant gait necessary to be observed in 
the dancing-room and on the prome- 
nade. Now, Sir, I do not mean to 
deny that a system of rule and polite- 
ness should be observed in the intro- 
duction into company, as well asin 
the drawing-room and on the prome- 
nade; but that the system of dancing, 
with all its concomitant evils, is ne- 
cessary to acquire these graces, I do 
most unquestionably deny. I contend 
that all the indispensable rules for the 
entrance into polished society may be 
obtained, like all other moral branches 
of education, without conjoining them 
with the pernicious evils which attend 
dancing. 

The only good that can possibly ac- 
crue from the system of dancing, is the 
health which it communicates, abstract- 
edly considered, to those who partici- 
pate inits active exercise; but even this, 
I purpose to shew, is more than coun- 
teracted by the baneful influence which 
attends the practice. I admit that it 
imparts vigour and strength to the bo- 
dily organs; that it throws a gaiety 
and a life over the drooping or sorrow- 
ful frame ; that it invigorates the mus- 
cles; in short, that it greatly contri- 
butes to add fresh nerve and energy to 
the whole bodily constitution. 
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But take only a glance of the evils 
which too frequently attend this de- 
structive amusement—this delusive en- 
jeyment. A mere retrospect within 
the circle of our own acquaintance will 
prove the fact. How many have curs- 
ed the hour when they first drank of 
this corroding poison! How many who 
once bade fair to be an ornament to 
society, have had their minds debased, 
their habits vitiated, their happiness 
destroyed—by the indulgence of dan- 
cing! Incitements to the gratification 
of every vicious propensity are here ge- 
nerated. The unseasonable hours when 
dancing is carried on, are enough to 
stamp it with eternal infamy. Takea 
view of the individual who participates 
in this exercise, and who dependsupon 
his own exertions for a maintenance ; 
and I ask, whether he is competent to 
follow his regular avocations with cre- 
dit andintegrity, after leaving the dan- 
cing room at so late an hour, even ad- 
mitting that he is so circumspect as to 
avoid all alluring temptations? But 
if he falls into the other temptations 
which surround him, (and which more 
frequently happens by far,) what a 
picture of human wretchedness does 
he present! We all know that an as- 
sociation with company under such cir- 
cumstancesisunavoidable. With some 
you form an acquaintance who are 
above your sphere of life; and tokeep 
up an equal degree of outward respect- 
ability, dishonesty is a general means 
resorted to; while, on the contrary, 
there are others, from whom you can- 
not be entirely separated, who are sunk 
into the lowest state of degradation 
and immorality. Intemperance and 
every species of profligacy, in all their 
diversified forms, are the inseparable 
and wretched companions ‘of such a 
life. 

I might most easily enumerate more 
particularly the stimulants to vice ; but 
as Il am unwilling to draw aside the 
veil which hangs over the innocent 
cheeks of pale-flushed modesty, I shall 
abstain, and let the reader supply the 
deficiency. All this refers not only to 
one sex, but to both. I recollect hear- 
ing a gentleman once declare, that he 
would rather see his child fall down 
and break both its legs, than it should 
ever learn the cursed system of dan- 
cing. Yes, Sir, and though it may 
appear repugnant at first to human na- 
ture, I feel not ashamed to echo the 
same sentiment. Rather would I sec 
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a child grow up with the loss of limbs, 
or be ever so much deformed, and 
walking in the paths of virtue and in- 
tegrity, than I would see one in the 
most perfect use of those faculties, and 
yet pursuing the course of vice. I 
have, for many years, narrowly watch- 
ed those who have moved within: 
my circumscribed sphere of acquaint- 
ance, and I have generally found them 
to turn out indiscreet, dishonest, or 
base ; the wretched destroyers of their 
own peace, and the formidable inva- 
ders of the happiness of all those who 
belonged to them: while, on the con- 
trary, others who have had prudence 
and resolution enough to abandon such 
a scene ofiniquity, have candidly con- 
fessed, that had they remained -in the- 
course which they were pursuing, it 
must have led to final ruin. [ do not say, 
but that there are some few exceptions. 
to this general principle ; but I do af- 
firm, from extensive observation, that: 
the great majority-fall into this lament-- 
able situation. 

Look at the vast bulk who attend’ 
the dancing academies within this- 
metropolis, and who were once re- 
spectable, virtuous, and healthy, the 
delight of all around them ; but now 
the frightful spectres of human form— 
the emaciated and immolated victims 
of self-delusion—the cheat of their own: 
fancy—the murderers oftheir own ex- 
istence—the preeipitate preparers of 
their own charnel house! Peruse the 
black and gloomy records of the cata- 
logue of crimes; trace the history of 
the individuals, once respectable, 
whose names are inscribed there; and 
you will find the index of their misfor- 
tunes generally point to the indulgence 
of this alluring vice. 

Were it not for transgressing the 
necessary limits of your colamns, I 
might lead you step by step through 
all the diversified gradations of human 
disgrace and human depravity; and 
we should find that dancing is subor- 
dinate in no one particular towards the 
propagation and encouragement of 
every thing degrading, pernicious, and 
fatal. T. W M. 

Blackfriars-road, Sept. 12, 1821. 

eee 


MANUAL OF EPICTETUS. 

Mr. Epiror. 
Sir,—Should the following passages 
in the Enchiridion, or Manual of Epic- 
tetus, mect with your approbation, 
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their insertion in the Imperial Maga- 
zine will oblige 
Your’s, very meme» 


Penzance, Aug. 14, 1821. 

*‘ Require not things to happen as 
you wish ; but wish them to happen as 
they do happen, and you will go on 
well, 

‘* Remember that you must behave 
in life asat an entertainment. Is any 
thing brought round to you? Put out 
your hand, and take your share with 
moderation. Does it*pass by you? 
Do not stopit. Isitnotcome? Do 
not stretch forth your desire towards 
it, but wait till it reaches you. Thus 
do with regard to children, to a wife, 
to public posts, to riches: and you 
will be, some time or other, a worthy 
partner. 

** Remember that you are an actor 
in a drama, of such kind as the author 
pleases to make it: if short, of a short 
one ; if long, ofa long one. If it be 
his pleasure you should act a poor 
man, a cripple, a governor, or a pri- 
vate person, see that you act it natu- 
rally. For this is your business, to 
act well the character assigned you. 
To choose it, is anotber’s. 

“If you have an earnest desire of 
attaining to philosophy, prepare your- 
self from the very first to be laughed 
at, to be scorned by the multitude, to 
hear them say, He is returned to usas 
a philosopher all at once! and whence 
this supercilious look? Now, for your 
part, do not have a supercilious look 
indeed, but still keep steadily to those 
things which appear best to you, as 
one appointed by God to this station. 
For remember, if you adhere to the 
same point, those very persons who at 
first ridiculed, will afterwards admire 
you: but if you are conquered by them, 
you will incur a double ridicule. 

** When a neighbour’s boy bas had 
a slight accident, broken a cup, for 
instance, we are presently ready to 
say, These are things that will happen. 
Be assured then, that when yo:r own 
cup likewise is broken, you ought to 
be affected just as when another’s cup 
is broken. Transfer this in like man- 
ner to other things: Is the child or wife 
of another dead? There is no one who 
would not say, “ This is an accident 
to which human nature isliable.” But 
if-any one’s own children happen to 
die, it is presently, Alas! how wretch- 





edam I! But it should be remem- 
bered, how we are affected in hearing 
the same thing concerning others, 

“If any person had delivered up 
your body to any one whom he had 
met in the way, you would certainly 
be angry. And do you feel no shame 
in delivering up your own mind to be 
disconcerted and confounded by any 
one who happens to give you ill Jan- 
guage. 

* Duties are universally measured 
by relations. Is any one a father? In 
this are implied, as due, taking care 
of him, submitting to him in all things, 
patiently receiving his reproaches, his 
correction. But he is a bad father. Is 
your natural tie, then, to a good father? 
No: but toa father. Is a brother un- 
just? Well, preserve your own situ- 
ation towards him; consider not what 
he does, but what you are to do. In 
this manner you will find, from the 
idea of aneighbour, a citizen, a gene- 
ral, the corresponding duties, if you 
accustom yourselves to contemplate 
the several relations. 

‘* Immediately prescribe some cha- 
racter and form of behaviour to your- 
self, which you may preserve both 
alone and in company. 

“‘ For be assured, that if a person 
be ever so sound himself, yet if his 
companion be infected, he who coa- 
verses with him will be infected like- 
wise. 

‘* If any person tells you, that such 
a person speaks ill of yoa, do not 
make excuses about what is said of 
you, but answer, ‘ He does not know 
my other faults, else he would not have 
mentioned only these.’ 

“If you are struck by the appear- 
ance of any promised pleasure, gu 
yourself against being hurried away 
by it; but let the affair wait your lei- 
sure, and procure yourself some delay. 
Then bring to your mind both points 
of time; that in which you shall enjoy 
the pleasure, and that in which you will 
repent and reproach yourself, after 
you have enjoyed it: and set before 
you, in opposition to these, how you 
will rejoice and applaud yourself if 
you abstain. And even though it 
should appear to you a seasonable 
gratification, take heed that its enti- 
cing, and agreeable, and attractive 
force, may not subdue you ; but setin 
opposition to this, how much better it 
is to be conscious of having gained s0 
great a victory. 
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“When you do any thing from a 
clear judgment that it ought to be 
dene, never shun the being seen todo 
it, even though the world should make 
a wrong supposition about it: for if 
you do not act right, shun the action 
itself; but if you do, why are you 
afraid of those who censure you 
wrongly ? 

“‘If you have assumed any character 
above your strength, you have both 
made an ill figure in that, and quitted 
one which you might have supported. 

““ Whtever rules you have delibe- 
rately proposed to yourself for the con- 
duct of life, abide by them as so many 
laws, and as if you would be guilty of 
impiety in transgressing any of them ; 
and do not regard what any one says 
of you, for this, after all, is no con- 
cern of yours. How long will you de- 
ferto think yourseif worthy of the no- 
blestimprovements, and in no instance 
to transgress the distinctions of rea- 
son? You are nolonger a boy, buta 
grown man, If, therefore, you will 
be negligent, and slothfal, and always 
add procrastination to procrastination, 
purpose to purpose, and fix day after 
day, in which you will attend to your- 
self, you will insensibly continue with- 


out proficiency; and living and dying, 
persevere in being one of the vulgar. 
This instant then think yourself wor- 
thy of living as a man grown up, and 


a proficient. Let whatever appears to 
you to be the best, be to you an invio- 
lable law. And if any instance of 
pain or pleasure, or glory or disgrace, 
be set before you, remember that now 
isthe combat, now the olympiad comes 
on, nor can it be put off; and that by 
once being worsted and giving way, 
proficiency is lost; or, by the contra- 
ry, preserved.” 


i 
LORD BYRON’S DON JUAN. 


AGAIN has the voice of the mighty au- 
tocrat of British poets sounded from 
the spot of his voluntary ostracism to 
the shores of this, his native country ; 
long have the admirers of the noble 
bard been anxiously expecting the fu- 
ture cantos of Don Juan; and long 
have the friends of religion and mo- 
tality been fearing for what should 
come next in the exquisitely disgust- 
ing details of this unprofitable, yea, 
imiquitous poem. At last it is before 
the public, and neither of the above 
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parties will probably be much disap- 
pointed in the perusal of these three 
cantos. 

Upon the whole, these three cantos 
appear a little more free from the poi- 
sonous inuendoes which distinguished 
their predecessors: whether this be 
owing to the publisher's report 
«« That several le take exception 
At the first two heske Saving too uh trath ;”” 
and that, 

“Through needle’s eyes it easier for the ca- 

inel is 

To pass, than those two cantos.into families;” 

Together with his lordship’s acknow- 

ledgment, that 

rs boris fo lost fancy — uae the yellow 
af,’ i ination dr er pinion, 

And the last trath which hovers sag desk 

Turns what was once romantic to buzlesque.”’ 

Two things yet appear to be his 
Lordship’s abomination, and these he 
seems to continue to hate as cordially 
as a good Mussulman does pork ;— 
marriage and society. We areafraid 
there is but too good reason for his 
antipathy to both, which leave him 
buta very on judgeof the bless- 
ings of either. e long ago wrote that 
“He was the most unfit of men, to herd with 

man.” 
And this we believe: on the subject 
of marriage also, he has often given 
his opinion ; he has here again intro- 
duced it, and it is ‘* sour” enough: 
‘«* Tis melancholy, and a fearful si 
Of human frailty, folly, also crime, 
That love and marriage rarely can combine ; 
ae they both are born in the same 
ciime, 
Marriage from love, like vinegar from wine— 
A sad, sour, sober beverage—by time 
Is sharpen’d from its high ce’ stil: flavour 
Down toa very homely, household savour.” 

There hath long been a mystery 
about this man, which has rendered 
him an object of peculiar interest. 
Voluntarily exiled from his own land, 
a fugitive in that country which once 
was Greece, yea, and which is Greece 
still, notwithstanding the barbarous 
names by which the moderns have 
parcelled it out, and the mushroom 
race that has sprung over the graves 
of their forefathers ; from that countr 
his poetical inspirations have come hi- 
ther like the awful responses of the 
Delphic oracle: we heard the voice, 
but were hidden from the pseudo-divi- 
nity which delivered it. Yet even 
Lord Byron himself may learn in time 
that the pungency of his own produc- 
tions will destroy their effect on pa- 
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lates which he has so highly stimu- 
lated, and that something more will 
be necessary to maintain his popula- 
rity than the distance between Eng- 
jand and Ravenna—yet he has not 
only the poetry of nobility, but the no- 
bility of poetry. And if piety and pa- 
rity had been the blandishments of his 
muse, and his native country the soil 
ofhis productions, there are fewnames 
in the peerage which I should more 
have honoured than that of Byron. 
Thefollowing stanzas arc interest- 
ing, as connected with the name of 
Dante ; and have, like many others, 
little to do with Don Juan : 
««] pass each day where Dante’s bones are laid : 
A little cupola, more neat than solemn, 
Protects his dust, but reverence here is paid 
To the bard’s tomb, and not the warrior’s 
column : 
The time must come, when both alike decay’d, 
The chieftain’s trophy, and the poet’s volume, 
Will sink where lie the songs and wars of earth, 
Before Pelides’ death, or Homer’s birth. 
«* With human blood that column was cemented, 
With haman filth that colemn is defil’d ; 
Asif the p t’s coarse contempt were vented 
To shew his loathing of the spot he soil’d ; 
Thus is the trophy us’d, and thas lamented 
Should ever be those blood-hounds, from 
whose wild 
Instinct of gore and glory earth has known 
Those sufferings, Dante saw in hell alone.” 


I shall conclude these desultory re- 
marks by an imperfect sketch of the 
subjects of these three cantos of Don 
Juan, not supposing that my animad- 
versions will have any influence upon 
those who have read, or intend to read 
the poem; yet I marvel how any mo- 
dest maiden or virtuous matron can 
allow herself to read it, and not im- 
pugn her own innocence: such a cage 
of unclean birds it is impossible to turn 
into the imagination, but they must 
leave a trace ora taint on the heart. 

The second canto (before published) 
left Juan the hero, in the arms of Hai- 
dée, the princess of an island which 
her father seems to have held in fee 
simple by virtue of his piratical prow- 
ess; and who was out on a cruise 
when Juan was shipwrecked on his 
shore. The third canto unfolds the 
return of this “‘ lawyer of the deep ;” 
his daughter having concluded him 
lost at sea, was in the thick of her re- 
vel with her paramour, his domestics, 
&c. when Lambro entered his own 
house ; the old pirate choaks the risings 
of his resentment, which nevertheless 
burns fiercely within him, till he pre- 
sently surprised the young couple toge- 
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ther, and in spite of the remonstrance of 
Haidée, and the dagger of her hero; 
called in a band of his attendants, 
who presently carried Juan on board; 
and bore away with him to Constanti- 
nople, and sold him for a slave, leay- 
ing the frantic female to die of a bro- 
ken heart. HereJuan enters upon anew 
series of those illicit adventures which 
his Lordship’s peculiar taste can fur- 
nish in such variety: the principal 
sultana having fixed her mind on a 
paramour, and seeing Juan walk past 
her window to the slave market, re- 
solves to obtain him at all events. For 
this purpose she employs an old do- 
mestic of‘ the third sex,” as his Lord- 
ship says;—Juanis purchased, brought 
to the palace, and attired by Baba the 
eunuch ina rich female costume, in 
order that he may pass unsuspected 
into the presence of the sultana, as a 
young female Frank. With a scene 
connected with this event, the canto 
and the volume closes. 

It will not be difficult for those who 
do not care to read the poem, to divine 
how these situations are illustrated by 
his Lordship’s pen, which seems, like 
an enchanter’s wand, to summon all 
the facilitics of the English language 
into his Protean stanzas; some of 
which are as stiff and unbending as the 
oak, and others as sweet as Hyblean 
honey; but it is the honey of the aco- 
nite, dulcet on the lip—but bitterness 
and poison in his belly that receives 


it. 
H. 
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Review.—Collections for a Topogra- 
phicaland Historical Account of Bos- 
ton, and the Hundred of Skirbeck in 
the County of Lincoln, with Engra- 
vings, by Pishey Thomson. 8vo. pp. 
460. London. Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme and Brown ; and Baldwin, Cra- 
dock, and Joy, Paternoster-row ; Ni- 
chols and Son, Parliament-street ; 
Major, Skinner-street ; Symeo, Ayr- 
street, Piccadilly, §c. 1820. 


Boston isa large commercial borough 
town of Lincolnshire in England. It 
stands in that division of the county 
called Holland, and is nearly sur- 
rounded by the fens, the greater part 
of which having been inclosed and 
drained, is now appropriated to arable 
and meadow lands. 
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Previously to this great underta- 
king, Boston had lost much of its po- 
pulation and trade, but this event has 
renovated the place. It stands on the 
banks of the Witham, which dischar- 
ges its waters into the sea, about five 
miles east of the town. Here is a 
commodious, well-frequented haven; 
and formerly an extensive trade was 
carried-on in the exportation of wool, 
which being prohibited, the merchants 
employed their capitals in other 
branches ‘of commerce ; inconsequence 
of which, the town has considerably 
increased in opulence, trade, and po- 
pulation. It is now one of the most 
considerable towns and ports in the 
county of Lincoln. 

Boston isa place of great antiquity. 
According to Bede, its former name 
was Botolph, from St. Botolph, a Sax- 
on, who founded a monastery here, 
and thus gave origin to the town; but 
other writers assert, that the Romans 
hada station here; and they exhibit 
stones and urns that were dug out of 
the ruins in 1716, in support of their 
opinion. So early as the reign of Hen- 
ry I. a man named Henry Chamber- 
lain, with some accomplices, disgui- 
sed in the habits of monks, set the 
town on fire in several places, that 


he might have an opportunity of plun- 


dering the inhabitants. Chamber- 
lain was taken and executed, but he 
tefused to impeach his associates. 
Such is the generally received history 
of this town, to which the volume be- 
fore us refers. 

Mr. Thomson, however, in prosecu- 
ting his work, is not guided by the 
uncertain light of common opinion. 
He examines the records of remote an- 
tiquity, avails himself of the aids 
which contemporary and preceding 
antiquarians and historians furnish, 
and finally, gives to his readers the re- 
sult of his investigations. This result, 
with respect to the remote origin of 
the town, conducts us back to the days 
of the Romans, and he adduces many 
branches of evidence to give confirm- 
ation to his decision. In collecting 
the evidence leading to this result, the 
author has exercised much industry, 
perseverance, and research, so that 
scarcely a source of information is left 
unexamined. Many curious docu- 
ments are also introduced ; and the 
various branches are enlivened by 
anecdotes which characterize the ages 
in which they are reported to have oc- 
curred. 





In tracing the progress of Boston 
from the Norman invasion to the pre- 
sent time, Mr. Thompson has record- 
ed the various incidents which have 
marked and diversified its history. 
Many of these are rendered remark- 
able by their singularity; and it is 
pleasing to observe throughout the 
whole, the visible influence of appa- 
rently secret causes, operating to pro- 
duce those vicissitudes, which the pro- 
gress of time displays to the observer's 
eye. 

The ancient state of Boston exhibits 
many singular curiosities; among 
which the establishment of several re- 
ligious houses, the manner in which 
their internal concerns were regulated, 
and the superstitious practices to 
which they gave rise, are not the least 
remarkable. Of the guilds, charters, 
and chantries, the author has taken 
special notice: and its ancient and 
staiely church has been honoured with 
a minute description, 

In a commercial view, Boston has 
been exposed to a variety of changes. 
Of these the author takes particular 
notice ; marking the dates of its pri- 
vileges, and mercantile revolutions, 
and recording the imposts, clogs, and 
impediments, which retarded its pros- 
perity, and more than once reduced it 
to the eve of ruin. 

The account given of the river Wit- 
ham, and its swans and_ fisheries, 
cannot but prove interesting to all 
who are acquainted with the district 
through which the water runs ; and the 
historical observations which are made 
on the adjacent fens, plainly prove, 
that through every age they havebeen 
deemed of importance. 

Of the sea banks of Richmond fee 
of honour, of public buildings, places 
of worship and of amusement, chari- 
table institutions, library, public gaol, 
and seminaries of instruction, the au- 
thor gives a sufficiently detailed ac- 
count. To this he has added various 
observations on the commercial im- 
portance and prosperity of the town, 
as well as taken a survey of its envi- 
rons, adverting to its accommodations, 
its charities, and to the literary cha- 
racters who have adorned Boston with 
their names. 

In this collection, the families that 
have been renowned for wealth and 
power, hold a distinguished rank, 
Some of these have long since become 
extinct ; but others still retain, in the 

2 
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neighbourhood of Boston, their pri- 
mitive dignity and importance. 

This volume also contains a list of 
all the members of grand councils, 
and of parliament, who have stood for 
this borough from the year 1352 to the 
present time ; and this is followed by 
a catalogue of all the mayors, of the 
recorders, deputy recorders, town- 
clerks, and judges of the admiralty, so 
far as their names could be ascer- 
tained. 

The geological observations which 
Mr. Thomson has introduced, from 
the information he had been able to 
collect from the inhabitants, or from 
personal inspection, and from various 
old ‘documents, are replete with sen- 
sible and philosophical > reflections. 
Several of these carry back our views 
to the days of the Romans; and the 
vestiges of art which have been dug 
up at various times, confirm the opi- 
nion of that high antiquity which the 
author advocates. 

From the town of Boston, Mr. Thom- 
son makes an excursion into the ad- 
jacent parishes of Skirbeck, Fishtoft, 

reiston, Butterwick, Bennington, Le- 
verton, Leake, and Wrangle. Of 





these parishes he traces the ancient 


history, noting whatever they furnish 
that may be deemed remarkable, either 
in nature or art. 

The botanical history farnishes no- 
thing remarkable ; but the agricultural 
survey makes ample amends for this 
deficiency. In this survey it is pleas- 
ing to observe the furface of the soil, 
which formerly swelied the bogs and 
deserts of the world, teeming with 

ture, and waving an abundant 
arvest to the sun. In no part of 
England are the effects of persevering 
industry more visible, perhaps, than 
in the fens of Lincolnshire. The ap- 
pendix contains miscellaneous articles 
alphabetically arranged, but we can- 
not enter into any thing like an ana- 
lysis of its varied contents. This work 
concludes with an index chronologi- 
eally arranged, and with a general in- 
dex referring to every thing remark- 
able in the volume. 

From several pages it was our in- 
tention to give some specimens of the 
author’s talents as a writer, and of his 
indefatigable perseverance in collect- 
ing his materials, but the length of 
our observations will prevent their 
being introduced. 

Boston is certainly a place of consi- 
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derable antiquity and importance; 
and to the antiquarian and the histo- 
rian the work beicre us will prove 
highly interesting. On some doubtfal 
points, a difference of opinion will pro- 
bably be found between the author 
and his contemporaries in the same, or 
similar departments of literature; but 
the authorities which he has quoted in 
support of what he has advanced, are 
sufficient to shield him from the shafts 
of captious criticism, where his rea- 
sonings and arguments are incompe- 
tent to produce conviction. 

For his laudable attempts to rescue 
from oblivion the history of a place of 
no common renown and veneration, 
Mr. Thomson is entitled to the thanks 
of hisreaders ; and his successful per- 
severance entitles him to an equal de- 
gree of praise. To the inhabitants of 
other districts he has set an example 
worthy of imitation.. Should this be 
followed with similar ardour, and with 
the same degree of persevering inqui- 
ry, we shall soon be in the possession 
of better materials for a general topo- 
graphical history of our country than 
has hitherto been submitted to the 
public eye. The work we conceive 
possesses considerable merit ; we are 
pleased in being able to recommend it 
to public patronage ; and we shall be 
glad to find the author’s industry and 
talents recompensed according to their 
deserts. 


ee 


Review.—Memoirs of the Rev. Dan. 
Taylor, late Pastor ‘of the General 
Baptist Church, Whitechapel, Lon- 
don; with Extracts from his Diary, 
Correspondence, and Unpublished 
Manuscripts. By Adam Taylor. 8vo. 
331. Baynes and Son ; Whittemore, 
Mann, &c. London, 1820. 


WHATEVER Opinions may be enter- 
tained respecting Mr. Dan Taylor's 
creed by those who concur with, or dif- 
fer from him, all must agree in this, 
that he was a man of brilliant talents, 
of indefatigable industry, and of ster- 
ling piety ; and to these distinguishing 
characteristics, his biographer has 
done competent justice. 

Mr. Dan Taylor was born in Decem- 
ber, 1738, at a place called Sour-Milk 
Hall, in Northowram. His strong at- 
tachment to learning was noted in his 
early years; and it is almost needless 
to add, that his proficiency kept pace 
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with this attachment. The circum- 
stances of life, however, in which he 
was placed, were by no means fa- 
vourable to literary pursuits. Having 
attained the age of five, he was taken 
to labour with his father, in a coal- 
mine, in which employment he conti- 
nued many years. His mind, never- 
theless, rose superior to the disadvan- 
tages of his situation ; for, at an early 
period, his fame for learning spread 
throughout the neighbourhood; and, 
before he had attained the age of ten, 
he was frequently engaged in teaching 
others to read. In the year 1758, he 
lost his mother, to whom he had been 
chiefly indebted for his religious in- 
struction. At this time, being about 
twenty-one, he had attained a consi- 
derable acquaintance with the Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew languages. 

At an early period of life, his mind 
had received some serious impressions, 
which a succession of events concurred 
to renew, and, finally, to render per- 
manent. The first religious people 
with whom he was connected, were 
the Methodists, among whom he offi- 
ciated for some time as a local preach- 
er. In this connection he continued 
until 1762, when, with several others, 
he entirely withdrew, and became the 
minister of the party that had seceded, 
and of such others as felt disposed to 
join them in their public worship. At 
Michaelmas, in the above year, Mr. 
Taylor removed from Halifax, near 
which he had lately resided, and took 
up his abode at Wadsworth, whe¥e, 
having taken leave of the coal-mine, 
and devoting himself entirely to the 
work of the ministry, he was rendered 
instrumental in forming and establish- 
ing a church. 

The question of adult baptism, now 
occupied his mind: to this doctrine he 
soon became a convert; and, to the 
principles thus adopted, he adhered 
through life. 

Differing, in some essential points, 
from: those with whom he had associ- 
ated, Mr. Taylor, in conjunction with 
a few friends, laid the foundation of a 
new connection; and, after encoun- 
tering many difficulties, engaging in 
many controversies, travelling to vari- 
ous places, and preaching to several 
congregations, he finally repaired to 
London. In this place, in addition 
to his ministerial labours, he became 
tutor to an academy, and Editor of the 
General Baptist Magazine, This lat- 
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ter, however, not answering the ex- 
pectations that had been entertained, 
was soon discontinued ; but Mr. Taylor 
found no want of employment. In 
visiting distant churches, attending 
public meetings, joining in the deli- 
berations of numerous associations, 
and discharging the duties of his own 
particular station, Mr. T. was actively 
engaged until the end of November, 
1816, when, in a manner almost sud- 
den, he exchanged time for eternity, 
in the 78th year of his age. 

In addition to this personal history, 
of which we have just sketched the 
outlines, the biographer has introdu- 
ced many of Mr. Taylor’s letters, and 
given to his readers a general view of 
the controversies in which he was en- 
gaged. These letters, and this view, 
are very interesting; and without 
them, the narrative, which comprises 
Mr. Taylor’s life, though enlivened by 
all that variety which the character 
and labours of a pious minister can be 
supposed to afford, would have ap- 
peared incomplete. 

The delineations appear to have 
been drawn with a steady, but an im- 
partial hand. The character of Mr. 
Taylor is set in a favourable light; but 
his defects are not passed over in si- 
lence ; nor is he represented as a being 
exempted from the common frailties 
and infirmities of mortality. 

The numerous extracts which are 
taken from Mr. Taylor’s Diary, pleas- 
ingly display the various exercises of 
his mind, his humility, patience, self- 
denial, and devotedness to God. They 
exhibit in a convincing, but an unex- 
pected manner, the deceitfulness of 
the human heart, its propensity to 
cherish pride, and rob the divine Being 
of that glory which is alone his due. 
We have no doubt that many will 
acknowledge the faithfulness of this 
picture, by finding its counterpart 
deeply lodged within. 

r. Taylor’s publications are more 
diversified than voluminous; they 
amount to nearly fifty in number ; but, 
with few exceptions, they are chiefly 
either pamphlets, to which the occa- 
sions of the moment gave birth, or ser- 
mons which owe their existence to 
some peculiar circumstances. Of all 
these we have a list at the conclusion 
of the volume; and another, of the nu- 
merous ordinations at which 4é.’as- 
sisted. 5 

ry volume, we think, contains a 

3 
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faithful delineation, not of an abstract 
and impersonal character, which a 
biographer might advertise to be let ; 
but the portraiture of a laborious mi- 
nister, spending his time and talents 
in the service of his Master, whose 
cause, such publications as this, are 
caleulated to promote. 

On the Eternity of fature Punish- 
ments, Mr. Taylor thus writes to his 
friend Mr. Wm. Thompson in answer 
to a list of Queries proposed by an 
‘* Honest Inquirer.” We give this 
letter efitire, because it shows at once 
the author’s religious sentiments on 
the points controverted, and places his 
talents in a commanding light. 


“* Turville-Street, Jan. 6, 1791. 


*« MY DEAR Brotuer, 

“Though much behind with business, and 
not much fit for it, especially by a disorder in 
my eyes, probably arising from my late-night 
fatigues with my family, who, blessed be God, 
are now in a good measure recovered, I do 
myself the pleasure of giving you a hasty scrawl 
on the Queries of an ‘ Honest Inquirer.’ But 
you must excuse great brevity. 

** Query I. ‘ If a great part of mankind be 
eternally miserable, in what sense is it true 
that ‘all flesh shall see the saivation of God ?’ 
and ‘ all the families of the earth be blessed in 
Abraham’s seed, the Messiah ?’” 

“ Ans. 1. It is merely as an indulgence: to 
you that I attempt to answer this several 
other queries. In strict reasoning it would be 
highly improper. It is the business of an uni- 
versalist to prove that these texts are true in 
his sense, and can be true in no other sense. 
Withonat attention to this, disputes would be, 
as they often have been, shamefully prolonged 
and confused, 2. ‘ All flesh shall see the sal- 
vation of God,’ was fulfilled in the first preach- 
ing of the gospel, Col. i. 6, 23.; will be more 
fully aceomplished in the Millennium state, 
and it wil) be awfully seen by ail at the day of 
judgment, even by those who have rejected 
it, and shall then be eternally excluded from it. 
3, All the families of the earth have been more 
or less blessed in the Messiah ever since the 
days of Christ. They were ticularly so in 
the first centuries, and will be in the Millen- 
nium. If sinners turn divine blessings into 
curses, by abusing them, that is no proof that 
they are not blessed by Christ.” 

© Query IT. “If a great part of mankind be 
eternally miserable, is not the death of Christ 

rather a curse to them than a blessing?’ 
Auswer 1. It is allowed on all hands, and on all 
schemes, that sinners who sin under the gospel 
have their sins more aggravated, and will be 
more tt Meee in proportion to the 
advantages which they have had, or might have 
had, from Christ. This is not only the 
of revelation, but of common sense. 2. Yet 
it. dos nyt follow that the death of Christ is in 
itself.a-curse to them; but that they are more 
awfully condemned for their slight or abuse of 
so great a blessing. 3. I may add, this is true 
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of all the blessings of providence, as well 
as the death of Christ.” 

“* Query LIL. ‘ If a great part of mankind be 
eternally miserable, what proportion of future 
punishment is there between the least sinner 
and the greatest offender?” Answer. It is ma- 
nifest to every one, that two persons may be 
punished an equal time, and yet the one punish- 
ed, by many degrees, more severely than the 
other.” 

« Query IV. ‘Is it consistent with the na- 
ture of a Being, who has declared himself love 
itself, to punish eternally creatures born in such 

happy circu es, for once transgressing 
his law?? Answer lt. I do not pretend to un- 
derstand what is consistent in every thing with 
the nature of God. Though in some instances 
this is plain, and may deserve notice ; yet the 
great inquiry is—What is contained in his 
word? 2. I do not think he ever did, or ever 
will, punish any man for once transgressing bis 
law. 3. How far it might beyust if God did 
this, is another and very different inquiry ?” 

** Query V. ‘ Does not your doctrine of uni- 
versal love, and of Christ’s dying for all men, 
leave the wicked exactly in the same state of 
eternal misery, as the Calvinist system does? 
If so, where is the difference?’ Answer l. I 
think it does leave the wicked, who continue 
wicked, in the same state, as to the punishment 
they must endure. The difference of my 
scheme and the Calvinist is this—the Calvinist 
leaves man ily exposed to this wicked- 
ness, and the misery consequent upon it. My 
scheme is, that provision is made for them that 
they may be saved ; so that if they perish, the 
fault is wholly their own.”’ i 

** Query VI. ‘ Would not the divine Being 
appear to us more abundantly glorified, on the 
supposition that wicked men were liberated 
from hell torments, after having been punished 
proportionably to the nature and number of 
their crimes?” Answer. Yes, I think so. I 
have no notion that they will ever be punished 
more than the natare and number of their crimes 
require ; nor do I believe they ever will be. 

“ VIL. ‘ Would it not appear a more 
wonderful display of the dying love of Jesus, 
to have all the human race for whom he died 
partakers of his glory, than for a great part of 
them to be punished in hell eternally?” Answer 
1. Idonotknow. Perhaps the love of Jesus 
will be the most displayed by the punishment 
of those who trample upon it. 2. Supposing it 
would, there are other attributes to be dis- 
placed besides love. 3. The very notion of 
men being delivered from hell by the love of 
Jesus, implies that they justly deserve that 
punishment from which he delivers them. 
they did not deserve it, it would not be love 
but justice to deliver them from it. Therefore 
the principle of this query is inconsistent with 
the principle of several of the former.” 

“ Query VIII. ‘ Can it be supposed to be 

istent with infinite power, love, and grace, 
to suffer the devil to keep millions of mankind 
for whom Jesus shed his blood, in hell tor- 
ments eternally?” Answer. I do not know that 
the devil keeps them in hell torments. I - 1 
prehend he is so far from keeping them in he 
that he would be glad to get out bimself. 
to love and grace—if redeeming love and grac 
are despised and rejected, I do not find, m 
soripture, any other way to be saved, or for 
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love pe ps to be manifested. It is right, 
so far as I can see, for those who have awfully 
excluded themselves from it, to be for ever 
deprived of it.” 

“ IX. ‘ Would not preaching aniver- 
sal salvation to men, be more likely to affect 
them, and bring them to repentance than the 
contrary doctrine?’ Answer 1. I think we are 
not very able to judge in theory what may be 
most effectual, nor would it be safe to attempt 
it, unless we were wiser than God. The evil 
of this is manifest ; and has been awfully mani- 
fest in all ages. If the prophets and Christ 
and his apostles preached this doctrine, it is 
certainly useful. But if not, it must be hurtful. 
To me it is strikingly clear that the doctrine is 
a contradiction to the whole Bible, and to 
every thing that is good ; and therefore I can- 
not in theory expect it to be profitable to men. 
2. Does it appear in fact that this doctrine has 
been instrumental to accomplish the ends here 
mentioned? Have any been so affected as to 
be brought to repentance by it? 3. Is it not 
a fact to which al mankind are witnesses, that 
the contrary doctrine has frequently and cer- 
tainly been the means of bringing sinners to 
repentance ?” 

“* Query X. ‘ However, is it not possible for 
avery good man to believe this doctrine to be 
scriptaral,’ &c.2 Answer. I do not know but 
it is.” 

“ Query XI. ‘ If so, why call it damnable 
heresy, and other ill names?’ Answer. If peo- 
ple believe it to be a damnable heresy, I think 
they have a right to call itso. Surely we are 
not to estimate the enormity of errors by the 
supposed character of those who embrace 

em.” 

“ Query XII. ‘Is it to be supposed that 
men will all see eye to eye before the days of 
the Millennium?’ Answer. Perhaps not.’ 

“Thas I have endeavoured, as a mere in- 
dalgence to an esteemed and beloved friend, to 
gre a ‘short answer’ to his queries. But I 

g leave to observe, that queries of this kind 


are not, in my opinion, calculated to assist in 
the investigation of truth; but rather to per- 
vert and poison the minds of men, and have 
always had this tendency. Our business, I 
think, in inquiring after truth is, not to propose 
queries concerning incidental circumstances ; 


bat to read the word of God, and believe it.” 


“T should take it as a particular favour, if you 
would inform me what you think of the neces- 
sity and propriety of writing a reply to Mr. 

inchester’s Five Letters tome. As you are 
better acquainted than I can pretend to be with 
the probable and certain effects of his pam- 
phlet, you are better able to advise with respect 
toit. I must confess, if his five letters do not 
sufficiently convince every attentive reader 
that his whole scheme is a direct opposition to 
the word of God, I can hardly indulge a hope 
of convincing men. Yet if any thing be neces- 
sary to ‘drive the nail to the head,’ I think 
the destructive tendency of his scheme requires 
it, Advise me on this subject.” 

“Thanks for your last; and thanks to God 
that I am able to write or preach to the satis- 
faction of you and others! That every bene- 
diction may be the portion of you, Mrs. Thomp- 
son, and all friends at Boston, is the prayer of 
your grateful, &c.” 





Revizw.—The Bve of St. Hyppolito, a 
Play, in five Acts, pp. 70. Baldwin, 
Cradock, and Joy. London, 1821. 

THERE is something in dramatic per- 
formances, in which the reader, even 
though he cannot define its nature, 
always feels himself particularly inte- 
rested. The numerous persons that are 
introduced, the various speeches which 
they make, the diversified characters 
which they sustain, all tending to one 
important issue, conspire to awaken 
the feelings, and to throw the passions 
into a pleasing agitation. 

Dramatic Poetry has, among all 
civilized nations, been considered as 
a rational and useful entertainment ; 
and being employed both upon the 
light and the gay, and upon the grave 
and affecting incidents of human life, 
it has been divided into the two forms 
of comedy and tragedy. These, how- 
ever, in the representations which ap- 
pear, are generally exaggerated, so 
that life, in its volatile movements, as- 
sumes a gaiety and ludicrous form 
which nature has rarely imparted ; and 
in its deeper scenes, its aspect acquires 
a degree of terror, which, even amidst 
the distresses that afflict the world, 
we endeavour in vain to find. 

Whe stage, without all doubt, is a 
powerful engine, which, by its proper 
or injudicious management, might be 
made subservient either to virtue or 
vice. Viewed merely in the abstract, 
dramatic representations assume their 
existence on a kind of neutral ground ; 
and when contemplated in reference 
to theory alone, they seem to be no 
more entitled to censure than to ap- 
plause. But when we tarn from theo 
to fact, and survey the stage as it 
really exists, it is to be regretted, that 
its standard of morals is assumed on 
the ground of public taste and opinion. 
Hence, too many of our tragedies 
varnish suicide, and countenance the 
detestable practice of duelling ; while 
our comedies degenerate into licen- 
tiousness, and soften down tbe devi- 
ations from virtue, which they record, 
by giving specious names to actions, 
which ought, by their colouring, to 
excite the abhorrence and detestation 
of mankind. 

The composition before us, is not 
without its political bearing and as- 
pect ; it, however, inculcates lessons 
of wisdom and moderation; and, in 
every branch of the dialogue, the 
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friend of order has always the advan- 
age of the arguments To illustrate 
this position, and to furnish a speci- 
men of the Author’s talents, we sub- 
join the following extract from the 
conversation between Fernando and 
Alphonso, on the subject of political 
reform. 


Fern. Fallacious hope! impossible to re- 
~~ 8 ail 
You say that all are i—grant it so: 
Shall he whom bhoneet indasey has raised 
Above his neighbour, yield his hard-earned 


gains, , 

The merited reward of patient toil, 

Of rigid temperance, and strict frugality, 

To him whose poverty is but the fruit 

Of laxury and sloth? who from another wrests 
with violence 

That sustenance his labour should provide ? 

Shall not he, who years of youthful vigour spent 
in war, 

His nights in watching, and his days in hardship, 

Who in his Country’s cause has nobly bled, 

Transmit the laurels of the well-fought field 

To his posterity? Or he whose anxious vigils 
in the Senate 

Watched for that Country’s safety ? 

Who to the intellectual contest brought 

Extensive stores of knowledge and of wisdom? 

By weary hours and painful studies gained, 

Receive the meed his arduous toils have won? 

—_, these are equal rights—the Rights of 

an, 
To enjoy the recompense Nature assigns 
To individual labour ! 


Alph. ’Tis just it should be so. But are 
these honours 

ually to all who merit them ? 

ere not many a genius in obscurity, 
That would have graced a throne ? 
And many a heart, that from a noble station, 
Wide had diffused innumerable blessings, 
Drops in the shade, and perishes unknown. 


Fern. That wealth and honours are the un- 
ceasing prize 

Of Genius and of Virtue, I aver not: 
The preservation of tranquillity 
And order in this varied scene, demand 
That rank and titles should be still transmitted 
In regular succession ; otherwise, 
What endless change! what jarring interests ! 
And shall our gratitude to those deliverers 
Who were the blessed instruments of Heaven 


To save our country and preserve our freedom, | 


Extend no farther than their own short lives? 

”Twere poor indeed, to limit thus our thanks ! 

No, let us heap their merited rewards 

On children’s children, to remotest time! 

Bat though on few these outward glories fall, 

It is not so with Happiness: that purest gem 

Shines not more brilliant in the monarch’s 
crown, 

Than on the sun-burnt brow of ruddy labour. 

With the conscience clear, 

The tranquil passions, and the mind serene, 

Thave Mehptnces is found; industry spreads the 


Health and content ensure a calm repose ; 
Nor pomp, nor luxury, have charms for those 





Who know the bed of roses hides the thorn 
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And ’neath the splendid garb of sovereignty, 
Lurk care and danger. 


Alph. Fain would I think you spoke not 
without cause ; 

Gladly believe that all reform were needless, 
Had I not witnessed such extent of misery 
As baffles all description.—A dying father, 
Stretched on a bed of languishing and pain ; 
Around his couch his helpless innocents 
Craving with feeble cry the scanty morsel 
To stay the hand of death: while, by his side, 
His faithful wife beholds, in speechless anguish, 
Her offspring and the partner of her woes, 
And weeps to hear them supplicate in vain. 
The wretched husband lifts tts eyes to Heaven, 
And asks that mercy which the wor!d denies ; 
While grief, disease, and poverty, conspire 
To conjure up the demon of despair. 


Fern. Scenes such as these would melt a 
Stoic’s heart, 
And bid the stream of charity flow freely, 
Even through unwonted channels. 
But would the liberty you seek redress these 
griefs ? 
Pat wantto flight, or from the poor man’s couch 
Banish disease and death? ere these its 


fruits, 
With you I’d hail the dawning of Reform; 
And by all worthy means extend its influence 
To earth’s remotest bounds. But, ah, too well 
I know 
The fatal consequence of such Reform ! 
Without the rich, the powerful, and the great, 
Where would industry meet its just reward? 
Where labour find due exercise? Or in wealth 
and power 
If all were equal, who would guide the loom? 
Who till the field, or rear the splendid dome? 
Or, who with patient eye would watch the helm, 
When Commerce spreads her sail, and fearless 
brave 
The hidden dangers of the trackless deep ? 
Vain is thy boast, oh, Liberty, to bless, 
When hand in hand with thee Rebellion walks! 
And Infidelity, (offspring of guilt, 
Of guilt and folly, ) with pestilential breath 
Blasting each scene where innocence and peace 
Smiled, unsuspecting of the danger nigh. 


The scene of this Tragedy is in 
Spain; the plot is not deeply laid, but 
the event is always sufficiently con- 
cealed from anticipation, to awaken 
in the reader much solicitude for the 
issues of those contests between men, 
those vicissitudes of fortune, and those 
conflicts of passion, in which he insen- 
sibly feels himself interested. 

In the character of Rodolpho we see 
a deep designing villain, concealing 
his unbounded ambition under the 
mask of patriotism, and deluding the 
thoughtless multitude with promises 
of liberty, reform, and plunder, to 
make them subservient to his own 
perfidious purposes. The intended 
murder of his wife and child, added 
to his former treachery, gives comple- 
tion to his character; and, loaded 
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with infamy, he falls by the hands of 
Fernando, who had always been en- 
gaged in a righteous cause. 

Leont appears almost equally as 
detestable as Rodolpho. These. two 
characters, apparently acting in con- 
cert, but privately aiming to supplant 
and destroy each other, exhibit their 
intrigues, their blandishments, and 
their duplicity, in all the varieties of 
guilt, just as traitors might be sup- 
posed, when they aim to delude their 
instruments, and murder their rivals. 
Each had planned the destruction of 
the other ; but before the plot ripens, 
the conspiracy is discovered, and 
Leoni falls by the sword of Alphonso, 
who had been deceived by the specious 
pretences of these popular leaders in 
the cause of faction. 

This Drama, in its progress, pre- 
sents every prospect of success to in- 
trigue and conspiracy ; but it closes 
with the triamphs of loyalty and virtue. 
If all compositions of this class, were 
as free from political and moral pollu- 
tion as the one before us, the stage, 
and those productions which are pre- 
pared for it, might be recommended 
to public attention, not as nurseries 
of vice, but as pleasing auxiliaries in 
the cause of social order, calculated 
to promote the welfare of mankind. 


oe 


QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


1. On the Assent of the Mind. 


The four questions which immedi- 
ately follow, are proposed by W. F. 
of Liverpool : 

1. Is the assent of the mind to the 
truth of any proposition, at all under 
the control of the will: and, if so, to 
how great an extent ? 

2, Can belief be, in any case, matter 
of choice: and if not, on what right 
principle can a man be accounted 
culpable, in not receiving that as true, 
for the support of which, he cannot 
find arguments satisfactory to his 
judgment? 

8. Is the exercise of any other pow- 
ers of the mind necessary to the per- 
ception of moral truths, than are requi- 
Site to the perception of mere intellec- 
tual or mathematical truths ? 

4. Is a man to be blamed for holding 
opinions, sincerely deduced from 
Premises which appear to him to be 
correct and indisputable ? 
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2. On Latin Verses. 


E. C. would be glad to learn what 
benefits are likely to accrue from boys 
writing Latin verses, (a practice now 
very prevalent in most public places 
of instruction ;) on what arguments the 
practice is founded; and whether the 
time might not be more advantage- 
eusly spent? 

3. On Marriage. . 

A. of B. wishes to be informed, if it 
be contrary to British Law, or the 
Scriptures, for a pious female, above 
21 years of age, to unite in marriage 
with any suitable person, though her 
parents should oppose such marriage? 
And if there be no legal and scriptural 
objection, would it be prudent fora 
pious female to marry under such cir- 
cumstances? 

4. Gauging of Casks. 

J.O.N. R. will feel obliged to any 
Practical Gauger to inform him the 
most correct method of ascertaining the 
contents of a full cask, of the Ist and 
2d variety; also, If the different 
varieties are not to be known by the 
various proportions of a Cask, better 
than by inspection alone? 

5. The Christian Sabbath. 


Gamma asks, what scriptural autho- 
rity is there to bind us to keep the 
first day of the week, commonly called 
Sunday, sacred to the worship of God 
and other religious du ies? 

6. On the Training of Dogs. 

T. D. would be particularly obliged 
if any correspondent would inform 
him, what species of Dogs are most 
susceptible of being taught to imitate 
human actions? also, at what age 
their instruction should begin; and 
whether they should be taught by 
caresses or threatenings? He would 
be glad to obtain an answer, illustrated 
by an appeal to fact and incident. 

7. On Literary Studies, and Books. 

A young man, who can devote about 
four hours in a day to literary pursuits, 
asks, what course of reading and stady 
might be pursued, with most advantage 
to the general improvement and en- 
largement of his mind ; and also what 
books he should peruse? 

8. On the Physical Distinction between 
Man and Animals. 

J. W. asks, What is it that con- 
stitutes the physical distinction be- 
tween man and the brute creation? 
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Mr. Epiror. 


S1zr,—I am not displeased, that your 
correspondent, H. B. has given me 
occasion (col. 841) of resuming a dis- 
cussion of the subject contained in a 
former paper, (col. 375,) for it is not 
to be expected, that the rubbish, which 
systematizing divines have thrown 
upon the passages referred to, could 
be cleared away by a few passing 
remarks.— 

Two Calvinistic opinions—eternal 
election, and absolute final perseve- 
rance,—are drawn from the passages to 
which I have referred. Your corre- 
spondent gives up the former, but 
maintains the latter. That he does not 
consider those passages as favourable 
to the support of eternal election, is 
evident from two reasons; first, he 
does not attempt to prove it, and in 
the next place he virtually denies it, 
for he says, “If we allow that these 
passages had reference to the disciples 
only, it cannot be denied, that, by the 
agency of the Spirit of God, they were 
given to the Son.” But, if our Lord’s 
disciples were not given till they be- 
came the subjects of the Spirit’s influ- 
ence, they could not have been given 
from eternity. Your correspondent, 
however, strenuously maintains the 
indefectibility of the saints; for he 
adds, in immediate connection with 
the foregoing quotation, “‘ And that in 
consequence of this gift, none of them 
should be lost, but that every one 
should indeed obtain everlasting life.”’ 
Again; “Our Lord declared, that 
none of those who were given to him 
should be lost; his hoaour-and power 
are both engaged in behalf of his peo- 
ple: to suppose, therefore, that any 
who are really given to him shall be 
lost, is to limit his power, and reflect 
upon his honour.” 

The indefectibility of the saints, 
conveys to our minds a complex idea, 
viz. that God will remain faithful to 
his promise, and that the saints will 
continue obedient to his will. Hence 
there must be security for faithfulness, 
both on the part of God, and on the 
part of man. There is no doubt con- 
cerning the security for God’s faith- 
fulness, for his goodness, truth, and 
power, are engaged. But what, we 
may ask, is the security for man’s 
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faithfulness? Is it the grace of God 
alone, in the heart of the believer ? or 
is it grace, and free agency, taken 
together? If it rests on the former, 
the indefectibility of the saints follows 
as a necessary consequence ; but, if 
on the latter, the contrary is the truth, 
And that the security for man’s faith. 
falnessrests on God’s grace,and man’s 
free agency,is evident, for itis written, 
** Work out your own salvation with 


fear and trembling : for it is God which 


worketh in you, both to will and to do, 
of his good pleasure,” Philip. ii. 12, 
13. Again, every promise made to 
believers, is made to them as distin- 
guished from others, not by person, 
but by character; for, ‘‘God is no 
respecter of persons, but he that fear- 
eth him, and worketh righteousness, 
is accepted with him,” Acts x. 34, 35, 
That such views of the economy of 
grace are correct, will appear evident, 
upon applying them to the investigation 
of afew passages of scripture. I shall 
begin with the one, upon which your 
correspondent founds his objection ; I 
shall quote the connection also, ‘‘ But 
I said unto you, that ye also have seen 
me, and believe not. Allthatthe Father 
giveth me shall come to me, and him 
that cometh to me, I will in no wise 
cast out. For I came down from 
heaven, not’‘to do mine own will, but 
the will of him thatsentme. And this 
is the Father’s will which hath sent 
me, that of all which he hath given me 
I should lose nothing, but should raise 
it up at the last day. And this is the 
will of him that sent’ me, that every 
one which seeth the Son, and believeth 
on him, may have everlasting life; 
and I will raise him up at the last 
day,” John vi. 36—40. We shall in 
vain look to this passage, for the com- 
plex idea of the indefectibility of the 
saints. There is a promise of a bless- 
ing to believers, but no promise for 
their continuance in the faith. When 
our Lord treats of the adherence of 
believers, he speaks in a way very dif- 
ferent from what your correspondent 
would have us tobelieve. Addressing 
his disciples, our Lord declares, “ I 
am the true vine, and my Fatheris the 
husbandman ; every branch in me that 
beareth not fruit he taketh away. I am 
the vine, ye are the branches: he that 
abideth in me, and I in him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit: for severed 
from me (margin) ye can do nothing,” 
and can bear no fruit. ‘If a man 
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abide not in me, he is cast forth asa 
branch, and is withered,” John xv. 1, 
2, 5,6. In this passage, we have one 
simple idea, viz: that unfaithfulness 
is followed by inevitable ruin. In the 
preceding passage we have another 
simple idea, viz: a promise of eternal 
life to all believers. If we put both 
these together, we have a complex 
idea, viz: That Christ’s power is con- 
ditionally engaged, for the eternal 
salvation of his people: thus each 
simple idea is supported by internal 
evidence, and the complex, by an 
harmonious agreement. If we suppose 
the first idea to be complex, then it is 
destitute of internal evidence, and is 
manifestly opposed by the latter. 
Having thus, by the examination and 
comparison of two passages, sufli- 
ciently established the defectibility of 
the saints, I am bold to assert, that 
every passage, upon which the oppo- 
site doctrine is made to rest, admits 
of a similar solution. Let us, for the 
sake of producing a deeper conviction 
in the minds of such as are open to 
conviction, apply the same mode of 
reasoning to other two passages, which, 
on account of their close connection, 
ought, perhaps, to be considered only 
one. ‘And you, that were some time 
alienated, and enemies in your mind 
by wicked works, yet now hath he 
reconciled in the body of his flesh, 
through death, to present you holy, 
and unbiamable, and unreprovable 
in his sight,” Col. i. 21, 22. These 
words, in their unconnected form, are 
reconcilable with both the defecti- 
bility and the indefectibility of the 
saints; but, if we pass a moment's 
reflection on the subsequent verse, we 
shall find that the latter doctrine is 
entirely indefensible. ‘‘ If ye continue 
in the faith grounded and settled, and 
be not moved away from the hope of 
the gospel.” 

In addition to the evidence which I 
have already adduced, I would give 
one argument more: the argument is, 
that the scope of a whole epistle, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, is grounded 
on the defectibility of the saints. 
Violent tortuosity has, indeed, been 
used with this epistle, to render it as 
crooked as Calvinism, but its power- 
ful elasticity has overcome the most 
ingenious operations, The key which 
unlocks this treasury of sacred truth 
lies in ch. ii.1—3. Therefore we [be- 
lievers] ought to give the more earnest 
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heed to the things which we haye 
heard, lest at any time we should fun 
out, [as leaking vessels, (margin.)] 
For if the word spoken by angels was 
stedfast, and every transgression and 
disobedience received a just recom- 
pense of reward; how shall we-[be- 
lievers| escape, if we neglect so great 
salvation; which, at the first, began 
to be spoken by the Lerd.” 

How light does yourcorrespondent’s 
objection become, when put into the 
balance of eternal truth! “To sup- 
pose,” says he, ‘‘ that any who are 
really given to Christ shall be lost, is 
to limit his power, and reflect upon 
his honour.” Most certainly, if his 
power is engaged, and his honour 
pledged, to prevent unfruitful branches 
from being cut off, to present, holy 
and unblamable, those that are moved 
away from the hope of the gospel— 
and to keep full those vessels that 
continually run out: bat, if the pro- 
mises of the gospel are tendered to us 
on equitable conditions, then Christ’s 
honour remains unsullied, and his 
power unimpeached, though some 
should, at last, ‘“‘ become castaways,” 
or “draw back unto perdition:” for 
‘“‘ what if some did not believe? shall 
their unbelief make the faithfulness of 
God without effect?” (Rom. iii. 3.) 
“If we believe not, yet he abideth 
faithful; he cannot deny himself.” 


2 Tim. ii. 13. 
Z. of Aberdeen, 
( To be continued. ) 
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Hiterary Motices. 


The Elements of Anglo-Saxon Grammar, with 
copious Philological Notes, by J. Bosworth, 
will shortly be published. 

Also, by the same Author, Latin Construing, 
and Introduction to Ditto. 

A Dialogue between a Traveller and Dick 
Hardy, the Hostler, 2 Parts, 2d. 

A Dialogue between a Traveller and a 
Coachman, Id. 3 

A Sermon on the death of her late Majesty, 
o— Caroline, by the Rev. J. Evans, Malms- 

ury. Is. . 

The Warning voice, being a Narrative of 
A M—— by the Author of the Legend 
of Stutchbury. : 

Mary Nelson, or the Narrative of a Widow's 
Family. In t vol. . 

Dialogues between Farmer Watson and his 


Man H ¥ 

Mental Discipline, or Hints on the Cultivation 
of Intellectual Habits, addressed particularly 
to Students in Theology,aud Young Preachers. 
By Henry Forster Burder, M. A. “i 

The Rev. Mark Wilks is preparing an English 
Edition of the Old Cevennol, by bant St, 
Etieunne. 
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ti COMMERCIAL REPORT, LIVERPOOL, 25th SEPTEMBER, 1821. 


THE proceedings of the last month, have displayed a variety and interest rarely equalled— 
the prospect of a plentiful harvest, was suddenly clouded, by the intervention of such unge- 
nial weather, that the scene was at once changed ; prices of all descriptions of grein sd¥anced 
rapidly—speculation was also busily employed—and the advance approached ncarly fifty per 
cent, in value-—However unfayourable the season was, it happens that it has only had a partial 
influence ; and in consequence of the London Market remaining stationary, and latterly exhi- 
biting signs for decline, our corn market relapsed into a state of languor, and latterly it has 
undergone a material declension, 

A sudden impulse has, however, been felt in most articles of colonial produce, as the 
opening of the ports for the free admission of grain, appeared at une time more than probable 
which would consequently have operated in reducing the rate of foreign exchanges, and in 
givitig increased facilities to the export of our manufactures and colonial produce.—To this 
circumstance may be attributed the extensive sales of cotton wool during the last 14 days, 
which have amounted to upwards of 30,000 packages: the sales of the past week alone haye 
reached 14,500 packages, at the following prices: Sea Island, 14d. 23d. Stained, 103d. to 124, 
Pernambucco, 12d. to 123d. Bahia, 114d. to 124d. Maranham, 11}d.to 12d. Mina Gera, 104, 
to 103d. Demerara, 1134. to 131d. Barbadoes, 93d. to 10d. West India, 94d. to 93d. Cam 
thagena, 74d. to 73d. New Orleans, 9d. to 12}d. Tennessee, 9d. to 9}d. Bowed, 8}d. i 
1ld. Surat, 74d. to 83d. Bengal, 63d. to63d. The dealers have been the chief parchasery, 
which indicates a peculiar healthiness of character i in our manufacturing districts. 

British Plantation Sugars have gone off pretty freely at an advance of 1s. per cwt. for good 
brown and middling qualities, and other qualities are steady at full prices. Coffee and 
are limited in demand. a 

Rums have been in great request, and prices have advanced 2d. to 4d. per gallon—it mush, 
however, be remarked, that the principal part of the purchases have been in speculation, ia 
consequence of the advance on grain: to the same cause must be attributed the advances” 
which have taken place in Rice. a 

Pot and Pearl Ashes have been in much request for export. In Dyewoods the transat 
tions have been most extensive, and the different descriptions of Logwood have riick oe 
20s. to 30s. per ton. Fustic, Cuba, has been sold at £7. 17s. 6d. to £8. per ton, which isa, 
decline of 19s. per ton. i 

Naval Stores maintain their value. Turpentine seils at 12s. to 12s. 6d. per cw — Ame 
rican Tar 18s. per barrel.—Stockholm and Archangel rate at 1s. to 19s. per barrel.—Bi 
stone is but dull.—In Oils there is but little vasiation. Seal Oils are in pretty good de 
Palm Oil firm at £32. per ton.—Tallow is still very dull. 

The demand for Hides continues very brisk.—Buenos Ayres have sold at 10}d. to 1ape 
lb.—-German Salted Hides at 53d. to 6d. 

Grain Market.—This day we had an abundant supply; but the buyers having of late sup 
plied themselves, the trade altogether was exceedingly dull, and nearly every article was” 
offered on much lower terms. The decline since this day sevennight may be rated as follows: 
Old Wheat Is, new 2s. per 70Ib. Oats 3s-4d. per 45lb. Malting Barley 6d. i 
Barley 9d. to 1s. per 60Ib. Peas 2s. to 4s. Beans 4s. to 5s. per quarter. Flour and Oat 
meal, each 2s. per sack. Malt, Rye, and Indian Corn, were held at late prices. Rapeseed 
£1. per last dearer. 

In this immediate neighbourhood, most of the Wheat, and upon the whole, about two thirds 
of the harvest, is secured,—the condition and quality is of course very various. 


LT —— 
Total Import of Corn, from the 1st of January to the 17th September, 1821, inclusive. 








Wheat. | Rye. Oats. Barley. | Malt|Beans|Peas; Flour. 

Qrs. |Bags|Qrs.| Qrs. |Bags} Qrs. |\Cwt.) Qrs.| Qrs. | Qrs. Barl. | Scks. 
Ireland 223552 407; 23508 23277; 40 -| 2677) 220 73858 
Coastways | 16077 20956 20595/1090/34384/16769/2120 225 
Canada 3611 
Foreign 27 9090 118|58089 
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2432401 27| 413\265 134| 143872 1130/34384/19416/2458/58089 74083 
Oatmeal: Ireland, 8582 loads; Coastways, 934 loads, 15 qrs.—Total, 9516 loads, 15 qr. 
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